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NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of thia tTsnalatiott wa« published hj The Intemationat 
Library Publishing Compiny of New ^ork Citv toward the end of 18B7 A few 
j'cara later the unsold copies together with the plates and copyright were tra,n8 
(prred to the Standard Publishing Company o( Terre Haute Indiana and our 
to -operative publishing houoe has repcntly purchased alt rights m the book 
We are reprinting it, including the translator b preface with no change except 
ihnt we are correcting the curious slip on page 8 in which the Latin sentence 
was translated "Here is the rose, now dance The allusion of Mart was very 
obviously to Aesop's fable of the boasting traveler This traveler related many 
interesting tales of his own exploits one detail of which wa^ that while viiitmg 
the island of Rhodes whoie inhabitJnt^ were celebrated for their expertnesB 
in leaping, he surpassed all of them One of his hearers accordingly BugKCsted 
ihat he suppose the place m which he wm then itanlmg to be Rhoiles and give 
an exhibition of his leaping Hic Rhodus hic saitt '—Here is Rholeo leap here 

Chicago, March 1, 1S07. C. H. K. 




JOHN F. HIOOINS 




"The EigiiteenLh Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte" Is one of Karl Marx' most 
profgund and moat briiliant monographs. It may be considered the heat work^ 
extant on the philoHophy of history, with an eye especially upon the history of > 
the Movement of the Proletariat, together with the hourgeola and other manl-^^ 
festatlons that accompany the same, and tlie tactics that such conditions dic- 
tate. 

The recent populist uprising; the more recent "Deba Moyement"; the thou- 
sand and one Utopian and chimerical notions that are Baring up; the capitalist 
manoeuvres; (be hopeless, helpless grasping after straws, that characterize the 
conduct of the bulk of the working class; all of these, together with the empty- 
headed, ominous ilgures that are springing into notoriety for a time and have 
their day, mark the present period ot the Labor Movement in. the nation a 
critical one. The best information acquirable, the beat mental traThing oft- 
are reqiiisite to steer through the existing chaos that the death- 
^ted social system ot to-day creates all around us. To aid in this needed in- 
aiatlon and mental training, this instructive work is now made accessible to 
English readers, and is commended to the serious study of the serious. 

The teachings contained In this work are hung on an episode in recent 
French history. With some this fact may detract of its value, A pedantic, 
raporcilious notion is extensively abroad among us that we are an "Anglo- 
" nation; and an equally pedantic, supercilious habit causes many to look 
to England for inspiration, as from a racial birthplace. Nevertheless, for weal 
e, tbere is no such thing extant as "Anglo-Saxon"— of all nations, 
said to be "Anglo-Saxon," In tlie United States least. What we still have from 
England, much as appearances may seem to point the other way, is not of our 
bone-and-marrow, so to speak, but rather partakes of the nature of "Importa- 
tions." We are no more English on account of them than we are Chinese he- 
cause we all drink tea. 

Of all European nations. Prance is the one to which we come nearest. Be- 
sides its republican form of government, — the directness of its history, the unity 
of its actions, the sharpness that marks its internal development, are all char- 
acteristics that find their parallel here best, and vice versa. In all essentials tlie 
study of modern French history, particularly when sketched by such a master- 
hand aa Marx', is the most valuable one tor the acquisition ot that historic. 



social and biologic fneight that our coantry etands particularly In need of, and 

that win be inestimable during the approaching critical daya. 

For the assistance of those who, unlamlUar with the history of France, may 
be contused by some of the terms used by Marx, the following explanations may 
prove aldful. 

On the lath Brumaire (Nov. 9th), the post-revolutionary deTelopment ot 
affairs In France enabled the first Napoleon to talie a step that led with Inevit- 
able certainty to the imperial throne. The circumstance that flfty and odd 
years later similar events aided his nephew, Louis Bonaparte, to take a similar 
step with a similar result, gSvea the name to this work— "The Eighteenth Bru- 
maire of ijouis Bonaparte." 

Ab to the other terms and allusions that occur, the following sketch will 
BufBce: 

Upon the overthrow of the first Napoleon came the restoration of the 
Bourlwn throne (Louis XVIII, succeeded by Charles X). In July, 1830, an up- 
rising of the upper tier ot the bourgeoisie, or capit a list class — the aristocracy of 
fl nan^^^— , j) veHhrew the BourDon throne, or landed ar ist ocracy, and set up tht 
throne of Orleans, a younger branch of the house ot Bourbon, with Louis Phil- 
ippe as king. From the month In which this revolution occurred, Louis Phil- 
ippe's monarchy Is called the "July Monarchy." In February, 1848, a revolt of 
a lower tJer ot the capitali st class — the industrial bourgeoisie — , against the 
arlBtocracy ot finance, in turn dethroned Louis Piiiilppe. This affair, also 
named from the month in which it took place, Is the "February Revolution." 
The "Eighteenth Brumaire" starts with that event. 

Despite the inapplicableness to our own affairs of the political names and i 
political leadership herein described, both these names and leaderships are to | 
such an extent the products of an economic-social development that has here 
too taken place with even greater sharpness, and they have their present or 
threatened counterparts here so completely, that, by the light ot this work of 
f Marx', we are best enabled to understand our own history, to know whence we 
come, whither we are going, and bow to conduct themselves. 

New York, Sept. 12, 1897. 0. D. L. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE! 

^ _ OF — 

LOUIS BONAPARTE, 



By KARL M:arX, 



I. 

HE«el saya eomewtiere th&t all great historic tacU and n 
Qlw. He tOTgot to add: "O nge a» trageiiy. anq a 
for Danton, Louis Blanc for Hobeapiefre, the ■" 
"Mountain" of 1793-95, the Nephew for the Uncle. The Identical caricature I 
marks also the conditions under which the second edition of the eighteenth 
Bnimalre is issued, 

!^.makeB his own histotr. but he does not make It out ot tlie whole 

^h» does sot make it out of eonditions chosen by hlmaetf, Imt ant ot sncli 
edition at all past gen^tttlosa weighs like an 
S At the very time when men appear engaged 
In revolutionizing things and themselves, in bringing about what never was 
before, at such very epochs ol revolutionary crises do they anxiously conjure 
up into thsir service tie spirits of tbe past, assume their naroBH, their battle 
cries, their cOBtumea to enact a new historic scene in such tirae-tionored dis- 
guise and with such borrowed language. Tbim Atd JiVtbw masQnerads as tl(a > 
^voltitlon nriTSS-lSlf aMVAU«d£att«aBal«1y4ts 
lor did the revolution of 1848 know 
what better to do than lo pai udj' al one time the year 1789, at another the rev- 
olutionary traditions ot 17B3-9D. Thus does the beginner, who has acquired a 
new language, keep on translating it back into his own mother tongue; only 
then has he grasped the spirit of the new language and is able freely to ex- 
press himself therewith when be moves in It without recollections of old, and 
has forgotten in Its use his own hereditary tongue. 

When these historic conjurations of the dead past are closely observed a 
striking diaerence is forthwith noticeable. Camille DearaouHns, Danton, 
Robespierre, St. Juste, Napoleon, the heraes as well as the parties and the 
masses of the old French revolution, achieved in Roman costumes and with 
Roman phrases the task of their time: the emancipation and the establishment 
of modern bourgeois society. One set knocked to pieces the old feudal £rjjund- 
■work and mowed dowi the feudal heads that had grown upon it; Kapolooi' 
bnmfbt about, wltliln 1 ranee, the conditions andu> whieli alone Ir«e compe- 
tltloa could develop, the parUtloDed lands be exploited, the nation's un- 




1 of indoBtrlal prodaotlon be ntlllced; while, b 
froDtler. be swept nway everywhere tbe establish men ts of feudality, so tar as I 
reauieile, to furnlBb the bourgeois Goclal ayatem of France wltb fit eut- 
rotwdlngfi of ILe Buropaan oonttnent, and sucb as were In keeping with tTfe ' 
litlinn Once the new aocial establishnient was set on foot, the antediluvian. 
giants vanished, and, along with them, the resuscitated Roman world— ^the 
Brutuses, Gracchi. Publicolas, the Tribunes, the Senators, aid Ctesar himselt. 
In its sober reality, bourgeois society had produced its own true interpreters J 
in the Says, Cousins, R oyer -Col lards, Benjamin Constants and Giii^otri; lis real I 
generals sat tiehind the office deslts: and U» mutton-head of Louis SVIIb# I 
. y na f to gpH H^ja^^ wholly absorbedTIl the production" of wealth anti in tbe 
peaceful tight of competition, this society could no longer understand that the 
ghosts of the days of Rome had watched over its cradle. AaA jet, iMdClns ta 
hetttam is hnwsHris aoeletr Is, It nevertheless had stood in need of heroism, or 
self -sacrifice, of terror, of civil war, and of bloody battle fields to bring it into the 
world. Its gladiators found in the stern classic traditions of the Roman re- 
public the ideals and the form, the self-deceptions, that they needed in order to 
conceal fromtbem^elseB-Uie^Rarrow bourgeoia S!jb3lance_s[_th.eyi_own _slru&* 
gies, amd to keep their passion up to the height of a great historic tragedy. 
Thus, at another stage of development, a century before, did Cromwell and the 
English people draw from the Old Testament the language, passions and illii- 
siona for their own bourgeois reTolution. When the real goal was reached, 
when the remodeline of English society was accomplished, Locke supplanted , 
H&bakuk. 

(Accordingly, the reviving of the dead in those revolutions served the pur- 
pose of glorifying the new struggles, not of parodying the old; It served the 
purpose of exaggerating to the imagination the given task, not to recoil before 
its practical solution; it served the purpose of rekindling the revolutionary 
spirit, not to trot out its ghost. 

In 1848-51 only the ghost of the old revolution wandered about, from Marrast 
the "R^publlcain en gaunts Jauncs,"' who disguised himself In old Bailly, down 
to the adventurer, who hid his repulsively trivial features under the iron death 
mask of Napolnon. A 'whole people, that Iroegtnes It has imparted to ItseU 
accelerated powers ot motion through a revolution, suddenly finds itself trans- 
ferred back to a dead epoch, and, lest there be any mistake possible on this 
head, the old dates turn up again; the old calendars: the old names; tbe old 
4)^, which long since had aunlt to the level of the antlquarlBJi'B learning^ 
even the old bailiffs, who had long seemed mouldering with decay. The nation 
takes OB the appearance of that crazy Englishman in Bedlam, who imagines 
he is living in the days of the PharaohH, and daily laments the hard work that 
he must do in the Ethiopian mines as gold digger, immured in a subterranean 
prison, with a dim lamp fastened on his head, behind him tbe slave overseer 
with a long whip, and, at the mouths ot the mine a mob' . barbarous camp serv- 
ants who understand neither the convicts In the mins nor one another, be- 
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CEtuEe they do not Epeak a common language. "And all this." cries the crazy 
Englishman, "is demanded of me, the free-born EngllEhmao, in order to malie 
gold for old Pharaoh." "In order to pay oH the debts of the Bonaparte lamily" 
— Bobe the French nation. The Eaglisliman, so long as he was in his seusea, 
could not rid blmseif of the rooted thouglit of making gold, Tb« Fi'euchioeih 
BO long as they were busy with a revolution, could not rid themselves of the 
Napoleonic memory, as the election of December lOth proved. They longed 
ti^glfiUia^m^^fciaJl — — tM— WW WWWWP^a^^eift p^ts m Bsypt; the 
£d«|fe0Hiai||aJ||l^Htf4iPnMnP They have not merely the c;iricature 
ol the old Napoleon, but the old Napoleon himself — caricatured as he needs 
must appear in the middle of tlie nineteenth century. 

lfcfcj()(lta^HgtjgiiM ^i<— WWlg 'cflftufy can i»t draw Its poetrrA ' 
flMHk^lMMfcMartMMM'WBV^^H^ mtltre. It ca:inot start upon Ita^ " 
vork before It has stricken oH all superstition concerning the past. Former revo- 
lutions required historic reminiscences In order to intoxicate themselves with I J 
their own issues. The revolution of the nineteenth century must let the dead Ifl 
bury their dead in order to reach its Issue. With the former, the phrase sur- |^ 
passes the suhstance; with this one, the substance surpasses the phrase. 

IHHbbmgi^lKlliilgBMMiUUHpflBal; old society was talvcn unawares; 
and the people proclaimed this political stroke a great historic act where- , _. 
by the new era was opened. On the 2d of December, the February revolution" 
is joclieyed by the trick of a false player, and what Beents to be overthrown 
is no lauy&i' the nipnaiidii'., tut th e i m w j^^^M yWWWlHii^W Bff* 
from it by cenlurieB-ol^UTiggleg. Instead oTsociBfyitself having conquered 
£L~new puHi!. only the State appears to han r etmue d tp i t g uldMl. iui M.-te^toe 
simply brazes rule of the eword and the ctub. Thna, upon the "coup de main" 
of February. 184S, comes the reaponae ot the "coup de tete" ol December, ISiU* 
.filUeiS^SO lost Meanwhile, the Interval did not go by unutilized. During the 
years 1848-1851, French society retrieved in abbreviated, because revolutionary, 
method the lessons and teachings, which — if it was to be more than a dis- 
turbance of the surface — should have preceded the February revolution, had 
It developed in regular order, by rule, so to say. Now French society seems to 
have receded behind its point of departure; In fact, however, It was compelled J 
to flrat produce its own revolutionary point of departure, the situation, cir- ■ 
cumstances, conditions, under which alone the modern revolution is la ^ 
earnest. 
^ Boniseols reTOlutlonB. like those of the eighteenth century, rush onwaS^^ 
rapidly from success to Buccess. their Ptaco ffffts outbid one Euiothi-r, men and 
thiDRS seem io ]k set in flaming brilliants, ecstasy is thp uriiviilMiig spirit: but 
they are short-lived, they reach their climax speedily, then society relapses 
Into a loKK Gt nf nervous reaction be fore It learns how to appropriate the fruits 
of Its perloci of feverish excitement, fl^HHmMMnMn*Bli the contrary, ' . 
sueil as those of the clnetwiitlf nuiui J. m WMWBB JlttJWKB Constantly: DOB- i 
Btanfly interrupt themselves tn their own course; come hack lo what seems ^ 
to have been accomplished. In order to atart over anew; scorn with cruel thor- 
i the half measures, wcaluteBeea and meannesses of thetr flnt atx^ 
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seem to throw down their advereary only In order to enable him to 

draw fresti strength from the earth, and again to rise up against them In mora 
gigantic stature: constantly recoil In fear before the undefined monster mag- 
nitude of their own objects — until finally that situation is created which renders 
all retreat impoBBlble, and the conditions themselves cry out: 
"Hie Rhodus. hie saltal" 
"Here ia Rhodes, leap here." 

Every observer ot average Intelligence, even if he failed to follow step by 
step the course of French development, must have anticipated that an unheard 
of fiasco was in store for the revolution. It was enough to hear the self-aatia- 
fied yelpings of victory wherewith the Messieurs Democrats mutually congrat- 
ulated one another upon the4ttgUiatMlBlt.SitilfSii Indeed, May 2d had be- 
come a fixed Idea in their heads; It had become a dogma with them — something 
like the day on wbicb Christ was to reappear and the Millennium to begin had 
become in the beads of the flHRMl^WeaknesB had, as it ever does, taken 
refuge In the wonderful; it believed the enemy was overcome if, in its Imagina- 
tion, it hocus-pocused him away; and it lost all sense of the present in the 
imaginary apotbeosis of the future, that was at band, and of the deeds, that it 
had "in petto," but which it did not yet want to bring to the scratch. The 
heroes, who ever seek to refute their established incompetence by mutually be- 
stowing their sympathy upon one another and by pulling together, had packed 
their satchels, taken their laurels in advance payments, and were Just engaged, 
in the work ot getting discounted "in partibua," on the stock exchange, the 
republics for which, In the silence of their unassuming dispositions, they 
had carefully organized the government personel. Tlie 2d of December 
struck them like a bolt from a clear slty; and the peoples, who. In periods 
of timid despondency, gladly allow their hidden fears to be drowned by the 
loudest screamers, will perhaps have become convinced that the days are 
gone fay when the cackling of geese could save the Capitol. 

The constitution, the national assembly, the dynastic parties, the blue and 
the red republicans, the heroes from Africa, the thunder from the tribune, 
the Bash -lightnings from the daily press, tke whole literature, the political 
names and the intellectual celebrities, the civil and the criminal law, the "li- 
berie, €galit€, fraternity," together with the 2d of May, 1S52,— alAHgAMHttil 
^MtaUs^i^liSi^KtHWSSHBBP^BQfiCddn, whom his enemies themselves do 
not prffnRmce an adept at witchcraft. Universal suffrage seems to have sur- 
vived only for a moment, lo the end that, before the eyes of the whole world, it 
should make its own testament with Its own hands, and, -in the name of the 
people, declare: " All th at exists des erves t o perish." 

It is not enough to say. as the Frenchmen do, that their nation was takea 
by surprise. A nation, no more than a woman, is excused for the unguarded 
hour when the first advenmrer who comes along can do violence to her. The 
riddle is not solved by surh fibifls, it Is only formulated in other words. There 
remains to be explained how a oatlou of thirty-six millions can be surprised 




s recapitulate In general outlines the phases which the French revo- 
lution of February 24tli, 1848, to December. 1S51, ran through. 

Three main periods are unmistakable: 

MH — The February period; L' ' , ' 

J^Hj^— The period of constituting the republic, or of the conetitutivo 
tl^^ aBsembly (May 4, 1848 to May 29th, 1849); 

fBBfilfrThe period of the constitutional republic, or of the legislative na- 
tional assembly (May 29, 1849, to December 2, 1B51). 

The flrst period, from February 24, or the jriMmlKn -oT tjOKlB FUII&M. to \ 
May 4, 1348, the date of the aaaembling of the constitutive assembly — the 
Petima ry period pro pei^— may be designated as the iinicniiii of t,he yav olutlo a. i 
IJ officially eipressed its own character In this, that^he government which it 
improvised declared itself "provisional;" and, like the government, everything ' 
that was broached, attempted or uttered, pronounced Itself provisional. No- 
body and nothing dared to assume the right of permanent existence and o£ an 
actual fact. All the elements that had prepared or determined the revolution 
— dynasti(n)ppo8ition, republican bourgeoisie, democratic-republican 
traders' class, sociaJ- democratic labor element — ail found "provisionally" their 
place In the February government. 

It could not be otherwise. TBwTllNilllilUliliil WillHi1ll|i1llllll'Br'a*«' f iH r ;^ t% 
^mMUkf|P[||gH||ps, whereby the area of the politically privileged among'r 
the property-holding class was to be extended, while the exclusive rule of 
aristocracy of finance was to be overthrown. ' When, however, it came t 
real conflict, when the people mounted the barricades, when the National 
Guard stood passive, when the army olTered no serious resistance, and the 
kingdom ran away, then the republic seemed self-under stood. Each party in-' 
terpreted It in its oWn sense. Won, arms in hand, by the proletariut, they put 
upon It the stamp of their own class, and proclaimed thAHCftALi KUPUUIJO', , 
Thu^the general purpose of modern revclutlqns was indicated, a purpose, 
however, that stood in moat singular contradiction^, to every thing that, wit& 
^^he material at hand, with the stage of enlighten ment that the masses had 
rcacjted, and under the esisting circumstances and conditions, could be.'im- 
naeSlately ilsed. On the other hand, the claims of all the other elements/ that 
had co-operated in the revolution of February, were recognized by the lion's 
share that they received In the government. _ Hence, in no period do we find 
a more motley mixture of high-sounding phrases together with actual doubt 
and helplessness; of more enthusiastic reform aspirations, together with a 
more slavish adherance to the old routine; more aeeming harmony permeating 
the whole of society together with a deeper alienation of its several elements. 
While the Parisian proletariat was still gloating over the sight of the great \ 
perspective that had disclosed itself to their view, and was Indulging in seri- I 
ously meant diacussiona over the social problems, ttin nlil jinafurj} nf n^i-loty / 
h ad grouped themselvesj had gathered together, had deliberated and found /- 
j of the natioa — the peasants and small I 
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f whom threw themselves on a sudden upon the political stage, 
after the barriers of the July monarchy had fallen down. 
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The second period, from May 4, 184S. to the end of May, 1849, la the period 
Of the constitution, of the founding of the bourgeoia republic. Immediately 
after the February days, not only was the dynastic opposition surprised by tha 
republicans, and the republicans hy the Socialists, but all France was sur- 
prised by PariB. The national assembly, that met on May 4, 1848, to frame a con- 
stitution, was the outcome of the national elections; it represented the nation. 
It was a living protest against the aasumptlon of the February days, and it was. 
intended to bring the results of the revolution baclt to the bourgeois measured 
In vain did the proletariat of Paris, which forthwith understood the character 
of this national assembly, endeavor, a lew days after its meeting, on May IB, 
to deny its existence by force, to dissolve it, to disperse the organic apparition, 
in which the reacting spirit of the nation was threatening them, and thus re- 
<l^ce it back to its separate component pprta. As is known, the 15th of May 
had no other result than that of removing Blanqui and his associates, 1. e., the 
' real leaders of the proletarian party, irom the public scene for the whole 
\ period of the cycle which we are here considering. 

7 Upon the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, only the bourgeolfl repub- 

/ lie eould follow; that is to say, a limited portion of the bourgeoisie, having 1 

j / ruled under the name of the king, now the whole bourgeoisie was to rule under 

!T'\,the name of the people. The demands of the Parisian proletariat are Utopian 

■ i \ tom-fooleries that have to be done away with. To this declaration of the con- 

^ stitutional national assembly, the Paris proletariat answers with the Ju ne 

. iasmXEClliffl. the m oat coloasal event In the history of European civil wars. 

^ The bourgeois republic won. On its side stood the aristocracy o f finance, the 

industrial bourgeoisie; the middle class; the small "traders' class; the' army; 

t he slums , organized ae Guards Mobile; the Intellectual celebrities, the parsons* 

3 the rural population. On the side of the Parisian proletariat stood 

C^W^AOe t&tiuiiant&wfirftnasaUHB; after the victory 15,000 

e transported without trial. With this defeat, the proleta ri at steps to th e 

backgroun d on the rev olutionary stage . It always seeks to crowd forward, so 

(Boon as the movement seems to acquire new impetus, but with ever weaker 

/effort and ever smaller results. So soon as any of the above lying layers of 

society gets into revolutionary fermentation, it enters into alliance therewith 

and thus shares all the defeats which the several parties successively suffer. 

But these succeeding blows become ever weaker the more generally they are 

distributed over the whole surface of society. The more important leaders of 

the Proletariat, in its councils, and the press, fall one after another victims of 

the courts, and ever more questionable figures step to the front. IT PARTLY 

THROWS ITSBLF UPONL'DaraMMmBaSBaftliaBWS, "CO-OPERATIVE 

BANKING" AND "L.-^BOR EXCHANGE" SCHEMES: IN OTHER WORDS, IT 

MOVEMENTS, IN WHICH TT GTVE9 UP THE TASK OF REVO- 

M^ TUB OLD WORLD WITH TTS OWN LARGE COT^LBCTIVE 

NTRAHY, SEEKS TO BRIMS ABOUT IT8> 
p j. BEHIND THE BACK OF SOCIETY. IN PRIVATB WAYS, 
Tl^NARROW BOUNDS OF ITS OWN CLASS CONDITIONS, AND, 
I CONSEQUENTLY, ^IBBBBMJV FAXLB. The proletariat seems to be 
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I able neitber to find again the revolutionary 
draw new energy from the newly formed alliances until ALL THE CLASSES, 
with whom it contended in June, shall lie prostrate along with itself. But ia 
aii these defeats, the proletariat snccumtis at least with the honor that at- 
taches to great historic struggles; not France alone, all Europe trembles before 
tlie June earthquake, while the successive defeats Inflicted upon the higher 
classes are bought so easily that they need the brazen exaggeration of the vic- 
torious party itself to be at ali able to pass muster as an event; and these de- 
feats become more disgraceful the further removed the defeated party stands 
from the proletariat. 

True enouBh, the defeat of the June Insurgents prepared, leveled the 
ground, upon which the bourgeois republic could he founded and erected; but 
It, at the same time, showed that there are In Europe other Issues besides that 
of "Republic or Monarchy." flHHH|MMBHBIHHH^^HHPIBHHHfeiSiH^ 
iWIIWmB^mmHim^^B ^Hi^BewB^^^WHBK ir. it proved 
that, with iStionB enjojilng an"blder civilization, having developed class dis- 
tinctions, modern conditions of production, an tRtdleetuftl consclooBiiess, 
wherein all traditions of old have been dissolved through the work of centuries, 
that with such countries the republic means only the POLITICAL REVOLU- 
TIONARY FORM OF BOURGEOIS SOCIETY, not Its CONSERVATIVE FORM 
OP EXISTENCE, as ia the case in the United States of America, where, true 
enough, the classes already exist, but have not yet acquired permanent char- 
acter, are in constant &ux and reflux, constantly changing their elements and 
yielding them up to one another; where the modern means of production, in- 
stead of coinciding with a stagnant population, ratlier compensate for the rela- 
tive scarcity oE heads and hands; and. flnally, wliere the feverishly youthful life 
of material production, which has to appropriate a new world to Itself, has so 
far left neither time nor opportunity to abolish the illusions of old.* 

All classes and parties joined hands in the June days iu a "PARTY OF OR- 
DER" against the class of the proletariat, which was designated as the 
"PARTY OF ANARCHY," of Socialism, of Communism. They claimed to 
have "Bared" iioalety against the "enetnlea ot eoeletr;'' They gave out the 
slogans of the old social order — "Property, Family, Religion. Order" — as 
the pass-words for their army, and cried out to tie counter-revolutionary 
crusaders: "In this sign thou wilt conquer!" From that moment on. so 
soon as any of the numerous parties, which had raarslialled themselvea 
under this sign against the June insurgents, tries, In turn, to take the revolu- 
tionary field in the interest of its own class, it goes down in its turn before 
the cry: "Property, Family, Religion, Order." ThaB it happaiB.Uiat 'Jacujety. 
is saved" 8« eftut- as tlw «iro)e ot Its ntUBg (Aus fe narrowed, ss flften as 
a raore^exdnsive iubertMl asaerts Itself over the ffeseral. Every demand for 
the most simple bourgeois Snancial reform, for the most ordinary liberalism, for 
the moat commonplace republicanism, lor the flattest democracy. Is forthwith 
punished as an "assault upon society," and is branded as "Sociatlsin." Finally 

• This wftB written at the tiegimiing of 1852. 
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r^f "Sellglon and Order" themaelTea are Ucfced off their 

tripods; are (etched out ot their beds In the dark, hurried Into patrol wagons, 
thruat into Jail or sent into exile; their temple is razed to the ground, their 
mouths are sealed, their pen is broken, their law torn to pieces In the name 
of Religion, of Family, of Property, and of Order. Bourgeois, fanatic on 
the point of "Order," are shot down on their own balconies by drunken sol- 
diers, forfeit their family property, and their houses are bombarded for pas- 
time — all in the name of Property, at Family, of Religion, and ot Order. 
Finally, the refuge of bourgeois society constitutes the "holy phalani of Or- 
der," and tlie hero Crapuiinsky makes his entry into the Tullerles as the 
"Bavior of Society." 



Fn. 
Let us resume the thread of events. 

The history of the Constitutional National Assembly, from the June days 
on, is the history of the supremacy and dissolution of the republican bourgeois 
party, the party which is known under the several names of "Tricolor Repub- 
lican," "True Repnbltcai)," "Politicai Republican," "Formal Republican," etc.. 

Under the bourgeois monarcby of Louis Philippe, tiiis party had consti- 
tuted the OPPICIAL REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION, and consequently had been 
a recognized element in the then political world. It had its representatives in 
the Chambers, and commanded considerable influence in the press. Its Pari- 
sian organ, the "National," passed, in its way, for as respectable a paper aa 
the "Journal des Debats." This position in the constitutional monarchy cor- 
responded to its character. The party was not a fraction of the bourgeoisie, 
held together by great and comipon interests, and marked by special businesa 
requirements. It was ASSilBrittBCFSKM? wltlb^repiAlicBii Jdeas-^nTltsA 
lawyers, officers and civil catiplo]re(«. whose influenne restsd upoa the PM^ 
BOnal antipathies ot the eountry for Louis Philippe, upon reminiacencea of tH^ 
old Republic, upon the republican faith of a number of enthusiasts, and, ab^n^^ 
aU, uppnlhe spirit of French patriotism, whn^f hntrert r>f the Irealiea (JTOenfflp 
and oi the alllaiice with England kept them perpetually on the alert. The "Nat- 
ional" owed a large pniticii of its fcllowhiK nrnicr Louis Philippe to this covert 
imperialism, that, later, under Oic rppnblic, coiikl stand up against it as a 
deadly competitor in the person of Louis Bonaparte. The paper fought the aris- 
tocracy of finance just the same as did the rest of the bourgeois opposi- 
tion. The polemic against the budget, which. In France, was closely connected 
■with the opposition to the aristocracy of finance, furnished too cheap a popular- 
ity and too rich a material for Puritanical leading articles, not to be ex- 
ploited. Thft industrial bourgeoisie was thankful to It for Its serrlle defence 
of tti« Prendi tarllt Byalem. which, however, the paper had taken up more out 
of patriotic than economic reasons ; the whole bourgeois ciasH was thankful to 
It for its vicious denunciations of Communism and Socialism. For the rest, 
the party of the "National" was PURELY REPUBLICAN, 1, e., it demanded a 
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)C4_ineiiftroUe farm of bourgeolB KoremBUpttfraHffiVaK'iff 
demanded for ciie bouTgaolHoUhA-Uoa^ -sb&re of tb« gioyerDinent. _Ab to bow 
this transformation was to be accomplished, the party was far from being ciear. 
What, however, was clear as day to it and was openly declared at the reform 
banquets during the last days of Louia Philippe's reign, was Ita uapopulBrltj ; 
^fli the demo(TBtte~in1ddIe clasaTVspwtfaU^Jtl^ t^rjeYOlwUoBBpy (woletatlat. 
These pure repiibllca,ns. as pure repuhlicana go, were at Orst on the very point 
of contenting themselves with the regency of the Duchess of Orleans, when the 
February revolution broke out, and when it gave their best hnown representa- 
tives a place in the provisional goyernment. Of course, they enjoyed from the 
start the confidence of the bourgeoisie and of the majority of the Constitutional 
National Aaaembly, The Socialist elements of the Provisional Goveniment 
■were promptly excluded from the Executive Committee, which the ABsembly had 
elected upon its convening, and the party of the "National'" subsequently util- 
ized the outbreals of the June insurrection to dismiss this Executive Commit- 
tee also, and thus rid itself of its nearest rivals— the SMALL TRADERS' CLASS 
or DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICANS (Ledru-Rollin, etc.). Cavaignac, the General 
of the bourgeois republican party, who commanded at the battle of June, 
stepped into the place of the Executive Committee with a sort of dictatorial 
power. Marrast, former editor-in-chief of the "National," became permanent; 
President of the Constitutional National Assembly; and the Secretaryship of 
State, together with all the other important posts, devolved upon the pure re- 
publicans. 

The republican bourgeois party, which since long bad looked upon Itself aa 
the legitimate heir of the July monarchy, thus found Itself surpassed in Its own 
Ideal; but it came into power, not as it had dreamed under Louis Philippe, 
through a liberal revolt of the bourgeoisie against the throne, but through 
a grape-shot-and-canistered mutiny of the proletariat against Capital. That 
which it imagined to ba the MOST REVOLUTIONARY, came about as the . 
MOST COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY event. The fruit fell Into its lap, but it J 
fell from the Tree of Knowledge, not from the Tree of Lite, J 

laiB •" ChwaTB powey o* Ute bourgeois republlcute lasted only tK»n Jiiirf ^ 
It is summed up in the fflUllINO OF A 
ttaad la THE STATE OF SISQB OF PARIS. 

The new Constitution was In substance only a republican! zed edition of the 
o^wtltutlonal charter of 1830. The limited suHraee of the July monarchy, 
wnroeicluded evea a large portion of the bourgeoisie from political power. 
rft^^drrecMicilabls wlt& the existence of the bourgeois republic. The February 
revolution had forthwith proclaimed dire^'t and iiniverBal suffrage in the place 
of the old law. The bourgeois republicans could not annul this act. They had 
to content themselves with tacking to It the limitation of a six months' resi- 
dence. The old organization of the administrative law, of municipal govern- 
ment, of court procedures, of the army, etc., remained untouched, or, where the 
constitution did change them, the change affected their index, not their sub- I 
ject; tlieir name, not their substance. 

The Inevitable "General Staff" of the "freedoms" of 1848 — personal free- 
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E^e prees, ol speecb, of aasoclatlon and of assemblage, freedom 
of Instruction, of religion, etc.— received a constitutional uniform that rendered 
them invulnerable. Each of these freedoms is proclaimed the ahsoltite right of 
the French citizen, but always with the gioss that it Is unlimited in so tar only 
as It be not curtailed by the "egual rlghtB of others," and by the "public safety," 
or by the "laws," which are Intended to effect this harmony. For instance: 

"Citizens have the right of association, of peaceful and unarmed assem- 
blage, of petitioning, and of expressing their opinions through the preaa or 
otherwise. THE ENJOYMENT OF THESE RIGHTS HAS NO I-IMITATION 
OTHER THAN THE EQUAL RIGHTS OF OTHERS AND THE PUBLIC 
SAFETY." (Chap. 11. of the French Constitution. Section 8.) 

"Education Is free. The freedom of education shall be ENJOYED under the 
conditions provided by law, and under the supervision of the State." (Sec- 
tion 9.) 

"The domicile o£ the citizen is Inviolable, except under the forms prescribed 
by law." (Chap. I,. Section 3). etc.. etc. 

The Constitution, it will be noticed, constantly alludes to future organic 
laws, that are to carry out the glosses, and are intended to regulate the enjoy- 
ment of these unabridged freedoms, to the end that they collide neither with 
one another nor with the public safety. lAter on, thft orgftBlc hiwa are callO* 
Into existence by the "Fiends of Order." and all the above named freedoms are 
so regulated that, in their enjoyment, the bourgeoisie encounter no opposition 
from the like rights of the other classes. Wherever the bourgeoisie wholly in- 
terdicted these rights to "others," or allowed them their enjoyment under con- 
ditions that were but so many police snares, it was always done only in the in- 
terest of the "public safety." i. e.. of the bourgeoisie, as required by the Consti- 
tution. 

Hence it comes that both sides— the "irrlenda of Order," who abolished all 
those freedoms, as well as the democrats, who had demanded them all — appeal 
with full right to the Constitution: Each paragraph of the Constitution con- 
tains Its own antithesis, Its own Upper and Lower House — freedom as a gen- 
eralization. the.abolition_or freedom as a sped flcat Ion. Accordingly, so long as 
the NAME of freedom was respected, and only ttB real enforcement was pre- 
vented^in a legal way, of course — the constitutional existence of freedom re- 
mained uninjured, untouched, however completely its COMMON existence 
might he extinguished. 

This Constitution, so ingeniously made Invulnerable, was, however, like 
Achiiles, vulnerable at one point: not in its heel, but in its head, or rather, in 
the two heads Into which It ran out — the Legislative Assembly, on the one hand, 
and the President on the other. Run through the Constitution and It will be 
found that only those paragraphs wherein the relation of the President to the 
Legislative Assembly is defined, are absolute, positive, uncontradlctory, undls- 
f ortable. Here the bourgeois republicans were concerned in securing their own. 
position. Articles 45-70 of the Constitution are so framed that the National 
Assembly can constitutionally remove the President, but the President can set 
aside the National Assembly only unconstitutionally, tie can set it aside only 




by setting aside the Constitution itself. Accordingly, by these proviGions, :he 
National Assembly cballenges its own TlfllKT'WJBtruullon.^It aotronly co-ise- 
erates, iilie lie cfiarter onSSftv -tlw-dl v lhT8n~firi)(»werB, bat it estenda tliis fea- 
ture to an unbearably contradictory extreme. The "play of constitutional 
powers," as Guizot styled the clapper-clawinga between the legislative and the 
executive powers, plays permanent '^aMUtte" in the CoaatitutioD of ISIS. On, 
the one side, 750 representatives of the people, elected and qualified for re-elec- 
tion by universal suffrage, who constitute an uncontrolable, indissoluble, Indi- 
Ylalble National Assembly, a National Assembly that enjoys legislative o 
tence. that decides in the last instance over war, peace and commercial treaties, 

B alone has the power to grant amnesties, and that, through its perpetuity, 
Inually maintains the foreground on the stage; on the other, a President, 
with all the attributes of royalty, with the right to appoint and remove his 
Bters independently from the national assembly, holding in his bands ail 
the means of executive power, the dispenser of all posts, and thereby the arbiter 
of at least one and a half million existences in France, so many being dependent 
upon the 500,000 civil employes and upon the officers of all grades. He has the 
whole armed power behind him. He enjoys the privilege of granting pardons 
to individual criminals; suspending the National Guards; of removing with the 
consent of the Council of State the general, cantonal and municipal Council 
men, elected by the citizens themselves. The initiative and direction of all 
negotiations with foreign countries are reserved to him. While the Assembly 
Itself is constantly acting upon the stage, and is exposed to the critically 
vulgar light of day, he leads a hidden life in the Elyslan fields, only with Article 
45 of the Constitution before his eyes and in bis heart daily calling out to him: 
"Fr6re, 11 faut mourir!* Tour power expires on the second Sunday of the 
beautiful month ot May, in the fourth year after your election! The glory Is 
theaat an end; the play is not performed twice; and. if you have any debts, see 
to It betimes that you pay them oft with the 600,000 francs that the Constitution, 
has set aside for you, unless, perchance, you should prefer traveling to Cllchyf 
on the second Monday of the beautiful month of May." 

the Constitution thus clothes the President with actual power, it 
the moral power to the National Assembly. Apart from the cir- 
that it is kwaujU^^^^^B' .noral power thn>n^ legislatlre 
s. the Constit^^^flPn^ieutral izes itself in Ihat it causes the Presl- 
chosen by all the Frenchmen through direct suffrage. While the 
votes of France are splintered to pieces upon the 750 members of the National 
Aaaembly, they are here, on the contrary, concentrated upon ONE individual. 
While each separate Representative represents only this or that party, this c 
that elty, this or that dunghill, or possibly only the necessity of electing som 
one Seven-hundred-and-flftieth or other, with whom neither the issue nor th 
man is closely considered, that ONE, the President, on. the contrary, la the elect 
of the nation, and theact of his election is the trump card, that the sovereign 



PEL nle plays out once every four years, T^e dscted National 'Assemlji7 Btftn^ 
ia r metaphyBtcBi, but tha elected ITeeld«nt la a personal relation to t^ 

nat tn. True enough, the National AHsembly prpsents in its several llepresenta- 
tivea the various sides of the national aiiirit, but, in the TTeaident, lliis spirit Is 
incarnated. Ab a^alnet tite NftUonal ABeembly, the Praaldest posBeBses & aott 
of dlTluB rletit. be ta br tbe srace at the people. 

nisU% the sea-goddess, bad propliesied to Achilles that he would die In the 
bloom of youth. The Conatitution, which tad its weak spot, like Achillea, had 
also, like Achilles, the presentiment that It would depart by premature death. 
It was enough for the pure republicans, engaged at the work of framing a con- 
stitution, to cast a glance from the misty heights of their Ideal republic down, 
upon the profane world in order to realize bow the arrogance of the royalists, 
of the Bonapartists, of the democrats, of the Communists, rose daily, together 
with their own discredit, and in the same measure as they approached the com- 
pletion of their legislative work of art, without Thetis having tor this purpose 
to leave the sea and impart the secret to them. They sought to outwit fate by 
means of constitutional artiflce, through Section 111 of the Constitution, ac- 
cording to which every motion to revise the Constitution had to be discussed 
three successive times, between each of which a full month was to elapse, and 
required at least a three-fourtha majority, with the additional proviso thai not 
less than BOO members of the National Assembly voted. They thereby only 
made the impotent attempt, still to exercise as a parliamentary minority, to 
which in their mind's eye they prophetically saw themselves reduced, a power, 
that, at this very time, when they still disposed over tbe parliamentary majority 
and over all the machinery of government, was daily slipping from their wealt 
hands. 

■ Finally, the Constitution entrusts Itself for safe keeping, in a melodramatic 
paragraph, "to the watchfulness and patriotism of the whole French people, and 
of each Individual Frenchman," alter having just before, in another paragraph, 
entrusted the "watchful" and the "patriotic" themselves to the tender, in- 
quisitorial attention of the High Court, Instituted by Itself. 

That was the Constitution of 184S, which, on the 2d of December, 1851, was 
not overthrown, by one head, hut tumbled down at the touch of a mere hat; 
though, true enough, that hat was a three- cornered Napoleon hat. 

While the bourgeois republicans were engaged in the Assembly with the 
work of spJlclng this Constitution, of discussing and voting, Cavalgnac, on tha 
outside, maintained the state of siege of Paris. The state oC siege of Paris was 
the midwife of the conatitutlonal assembly, during its republican pains ot 
travail. When the constitution is later on swept off the earth by the bayonet, 
it ebould not be forgotten that It was by the bayonet, likewise — and the 
bayonet turned against the people, at that — that it had to he protected In ita 
mother's womb, and that by the bayonet It had to be planted on earth. The 
ancestors of these "honest republicans" had caused their symbol, the tricolor, 
to make the tour of Europe. These, in their turn also made a discovery, which, 
all of itself, found its way over the whole continent, but, with ever renewed love, 
came back to France, until, by this time, it had acquired the right ot citizen- 
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• ship In one-iialt of her Departments— the STATE OF SIEGE, A wondrous i 
covery this waa, periodically applied at eacii siicceeding criaia In the ■ 
the French revolution. But the barrack and the bivouac, thus periodically laid 
on the head ol French society, to compreaa her brain and reduce her to qniet; ' 
the sabre and the mushet, periodically made to perform the functions of ju "?e8 ■ 
and of adminiatrators, of guardians and of censors, of police officers and of 
■watchmen; the military mouatache and the soldier's jacket, periodieally heralded 
aa the highest wisdom and guiding atara of society; — were not ali of these, the 
barrack and the bivouac, the sabre and the musket, the mustache and the 
soldier's jacket bound, in the end, to hit upon the idea that they might as well 
offve society once for all, by proclaiming their own rfigime as supreme, and re- 
lieve bourgeois society wholly of the care of ruling itself? The barrack and 
the bivouac, the sabre and the musket, the mouatache and the soldier's jacket 
were all the more bound to hit upon thia idea, seeing that they could then also 
eirpect better cash payment lor their increased deserts, while at the merely 
periodic states of siege and the transitory savings of society at the behest of 
this or that bourgeois faction, very little aolld matter fel! to them escept aome 
dead and wounded, besides some friendly bourgeois grimaces. Should not the 
military, finally. In and tor its own Interest, play the game of "state of siege," 
and Bimultaneoualy besiege the bourgeois exchanges? Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten, and be !t obaerved In passing, that COL. BERNARD, the same Presi- 
dent of the Military Committee, who, under Cavaignac, helped to deport 15,000 
insurgents without trial, moves at this period again at the head of the Military 
Committees now active In Paris. 

Although the honest, the pure republicans built with the state of siege the 
nnraery in wiiich the Praetorian guards of December 2. 1851. were to be reared, 
^llWiDO tbe Other hand, deserve prait^e in ni:it. inalcLnl (if fxaKS^'riitins (he 
feeling of patriotism, as under Louis Philippe, now that they Ihemselves are in 
command of the national power, they crawl before foreig n power s; instead of 

making Italy free, tMIHHiBiMtfeMHiHiBHHMHiBHHHHHHitf 

|MI^The election of Louis BontSar^T^^resldent on December 10, 18*8, put 
l^^nd to the dictatorship of Cavaignac and to the constitutional assembly. 

In Article 14 o£ the Conatitution It is said: "The President of the French 
Republic must never have lost his quality of French citizen," The first Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, L. N. Bonaparte, had not only lost his quality of 
French citizen, had not only been an English special constable, but waa even a 
naturalized Swiss citizen. 

In the previous chapter I have explained the meaning of the election of 1 
^^^^y^nyjetur^o it. Suffice It here to say that it was ft 
IB^HHIiiNPMHI^who had been expected to pay the 
Ujlut lon, against the other classes of the nation: It was 
F THE dTT, It met with great 
favor among the soldiers, to whom the republicans of the "National" had 
brought neither fame nor funds; among the gi'cat bourgeoisie, who hailed Bon- 
■ aparte as a bridge to the monarchy; and among the proletarians and. small 
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■aders, who hailed bljaaa a scourge to Cavalenae. I shall later have occasion 
^ enter closer into Ute relation of the farmers to the Frencli revolution. 

' The epoch between December 20, 1848, and the dissolution of the conatitu- 
tion^l assembly in May, 1849, embnew thehlBKirotUiedbTatall oT^Thx^ 
geO' fTflpvblim^. After they had founded a republic for the hourgeolsle, hati 
(Iri 'en the revolutionary proletariat from the field, and had meanwhile 
Bilencert the democratic middle class, they are themselves shoved aside by tli» 
mass of Ihe boiirReoisie, who justly appropriate this republic as their property. 
This bourgeois maaa WBfl BOTAUST, bowevw. A part thereof, the larga 
lauded pro[>ri«=tors. had ruled under the restoration, hence, was UOITIMl 
the other part, the aristocrats of finance and the large Industrial 
capitalists, had ruled under the July monarchy, hence, was ORLEAN- 
IST. The high functionaries of the Army, of the University, of the 
Church, in the civil service, of the Academy and of the press, divided them- 
selves on both sides, although in unequal parts. Here. In tile bourgeaia republie^ 
that bore ndflier t!ie nsTBe of BOTTHBON. nor of ORLEANS, but the oame of 
CAPITAI., they had found the form of govi 
rule in common. Already the June In; 
"Parly of Order," The next thing lo dn w; 
llcaus, «ho dtill held the seats in the Nntic 



■ which they could all 

ited tliem all into a 

the bourgeois repub- 

As brutslly a 
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juve republicans liad abused Iheir own physical power against the people, so ' 
cowardly, low-spirited, disheartened, broken, powerless did they yield, navt 
wlien the iaaue was the mBinteiiance of their own reririMlcanlfim and their own 
legislative rights agalnet the Execntlve power and the royalists. I need not 
here i]aiTa.te th.s Bhameful history ol their dlesolutlon. It was not a downfall^ 
It was extinction. Their history ia at an (Mid for all time. In the period that 
follows, they figure, whether within or without the Assembly, only.»s in«d^ 
oiies — memories that seem again to come to life so soon as the question la 
again only about the word "Republic," and as often as the revolutionary conflict 
threatens to sink down to the lowest level. In passing, I might observe that ' 
the journal which gave to this party its name, the "National," goes over to , 
Socialism during the following period. ^ 

Before we close this period, we must cast a look b«fk upon the two power* 
one of which destroTs the other on December 2, 1851. while, from December 20. 
1848, down to the dqiBrture of tbe conatStutlonal aeaembly, they live in marital 

At the inauguration of ills presidratcy, Bonaparte forthwith framed a min- 
istry out of the party of Order, at whose head he placed Odillon Barrot. be It 
noted, the old leader of the liberal wing of the parliamentary bourgeoisie, Mr. \ 
Barrot had finally hunted down a seat in the ministry, the spook of which had 
been pursuing him since 1830; and, what is more, he had the chairmanship in 
this ministry, although not, as he had imagined under Louis Philippe, the pro- 
moted leader of the pari lam en tar y opposition, but with the commission to kill 
a parliament, and, moreover, as au ally of all his arch enemlea, ti iaJa aiiltB taXf 
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^HHVpnMni. Finally be leads tbe~tifide home, but only after she lias been 
prostituted. Aa to Bonaparte, tie seemed to eclipse hiiiiEelf completely. The 
party of Order acted tor him. 

Immediately at the first aesalon o! the ministry the eipedltlon to Rome was 
decided upon, which, it waa there agreed, was to he carried out behind the back 
of the National Aasembly, and the funds for which, it was equally agreed, were 
to be wrung from the Assembly under false preteaces. Thus the atari ■" 
made with a swindle on the National Asaemhly. together with a secret c 
spiracy with the absolute foreign powers against the reyolutlonary Roman 
public. In the same way, and with a similar maneuver, did Bonaparte prepare 
bis stroke of December 2 against the royalist legislature and Its constitutional 
republic. Let it not he forgotten that the same party, which, on December 20, 
1848, constituted Bonaparte's ministry, constituted also, on December 2, 1851, 
the majority of the legislatiye National AsBembly. 

In August, the constitutive assembly decided not to diaaolye until it had 
prepared and promulgated a whole series of organic lawa, intended to supple- 
ment the Constitution. The party of Order proposed to the assembly, through 
Representative Rateau, on January 6, 1849, to let the organic lawa go, and rather 
to order its own dissolution. Not the ministry alone, with Mr. Odillon Barrot 
at its head, but all the royalist members of the National Assembly were also at 
this time hectoring to it that ita dissolation waa necesaary for the restoration 
of the public credit, (or the consolidation of order, to put an end to the existing 
uncertain and provisional, and establish a definite state of things; they claimed 
that Its continued existence hindered the effectiveness of the new Government, 
that It sought to prolong ita life out of pure malice, and that the country was 
tired of it. Bonaparte took notice of all these invectives hurled at the legis- 
lative power, he learned them by heart, and, on December 21, 1S51, he showed 
the parliamentary royalists that he had learned from them. He repeated their 
own slogans against themselves. 

The Barrot ministry and the party of Order went farther. They called all 
over France for petitions to the National Assembly in which that body was 
politely requested to disappear. Thus they led the people's unorganic masses 
to the fray against the National Assembly, i. e., against the constitutionally 
organized expression of the people Itself. They taught Bonaparte to appeal from 
the parliamentary body to the people. Finally, on January 29, 1S49, the day 
arrived when the constitutional assembly waa to decide about its own dissolu- 
tion. On that day the body found its building occupied by the military; Chan- 
garnier, the General of the party of Order, In whose hands waa joined the su- 
preme command of both the National Guards and the regulars, held that day a. 
great military review, aa though a battle were imminent; and the coallzed 
royalists declared threateningly to the constitutional assembly that force would 
be applied If it did not act willingly. It was willing, and chaffered only for a 
very short respite. What else was the 29th of January, 1849, than the "coup d' 
etat" of December 3, 1S51. only executed by the royalists with Napoleon's aid 
against the republican National Assembly ? These gentlemen did not notice, c»r 
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did not want to notice, tbat Napoleon utilized the 29th of January, 1849, to 
cause a. part of the troops to file betore him in front of the Tuileriea, and that he 
aeised with avidity this very first open eiercise of the military against the 
parliamentary power in order to hint at Caligula. The allied royalists saw only 
their own Changarnier. 

Another reason that particularly moved the party of Order forcibly to 
shorten the term of the constitutional assembly were the organic laws, the laws 
that were to supplement tie Constitution, as, for instance, the laws on educa- 
tion, on religion, etc. The allied royalists had every interest in framing 
these laws themselves, and not allowing them to be framed by the already sus- 
picious Tepublicana. Among these organic laws, there was, however, one on the 
responsibility of the President of the republic. In 1851 the Legislature waa 
just engaged In framing such a law when Bonaparte forestalled that political 
strolie by his own of December 2. What all would not, the coallzed royalists have 
given In their winter parliamentary campaign of 1851, had they but found this 
"Hesponsibillty law" ready made, and framed at that, by the suspicious, 1 
vicious republican Assembly! 

After, on January 29, 1849, the constitutive assembly had itself broiten 
its last weapon, the Barrot ministry, and the "Friends of Order" harrasaed It to 
'• death, left nothing undone to humilitate it, and wrung from, its wealcness, dla- 
pairing of itself, laws that cost it the last vestige of respect with the public. 
Bonaparte, occupied with his own fixed Napoleonic idea, was audacious enough 
openly to exploit this degradation of the parliamentary power: When tlie 
National Assembly, on May 8, 1819, passed a vote of ceasure npon the Ministry 
on account of the occupation of Clvlta-Vecchia by Oudinot, and ordered that the 
Roman expedition be brought baeli to its alleged purpose, Bonaparte published 
that same evening in the "Monlteur" a letter to Oudlaot, in which he congrat- 
ulated him on his heroic feats, and already, in contrast with the quill-pushlng 
parliamentarians, posed as the generous protector of the Army. The royalists 
smiled at this. They took him simply for their dupe. Finally, as Marrnst, the 
President of the constitutional assembly, believed on a certain occasion tb 
safety of the body to be In danger, and, resting on the Constitution, made 
requisition upon a colonel, together with his regiment, the Colonel refused 
obedience, took refuge behind the "discipline," and referred Marrast to Chan- 
garnier, who scornfully sent him off with the remark that be did not like 
"bay one ties Intelligent es."" In November, 1851, as the coallzed royalists 
wanted to begin the decisive struggle with Bonaparte, they sought, by means of 
their notorious "Questors Bill," to enforce the principle of the right of the 
President of the National Assembly to issue direct requisitions for troops. One 
of tUeir Generals, LefiO, supported the motion. In vain did Changarnier vote for 
it, or did Thiers render homage to the cautious wisdom of the late constitu- 
tional assembly. The Minister of War, St. Arnaud, answered bim as Chan- 
garnier had answered Marrast — and he did so amidst the plaudits of the 
Mountain. 

• Intelligent bayonets. 
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Thus did the party ot Order itself, when as yet it was not the National Ab- 
Bembly, wfien as yet it was only a Ministry, brand the parliamentary regime,' 
And yet this party objects TociCerously when the 2d of December, 1851, hanishea 
that regime from France! 

We wish it a tappy journey. 



On May 29, 1S49, the legislative National Assembly convened. On Decern- I 
1851, it was broken up. This period embraces the term of lite of thayT^ 
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■■ISBTITUTIONAL or PARUAMBNTARY REPUBLIC. 

f "-JB^y spcce edBT Ba^^^^^MW WI1>MW tiptm tha rel^ of the GIRONDINS 
I follows that ot1^pR^B^nPkllMvmMa»7DrtleB in auccsBBloa rests upon Its 

uunre advanceMMMMMKo Goon as it has cBrried ihe revolullon far enough 
cot to be able to keep pace with, much less march aliead of It, it is shoved 
aside by its more daring allies, who stand beblnJ il, ami it is sent to the 
guillotine. ^|H|gfaagH|i|||id^^Kgmimig an upward line. 



e proletarian party apprars as an appendage to I, 
fe.Binall trajerfl' or nefflbcratic party; it is betrayed by the latter and allowed 
April Ifl, May 15, and la the June days. In its turn, the democratic 
IB upon the ahouldera of the bourgeois republicans; barely do tbe 
rargeois republicans believe themselves firmly In power, than they shake off 
these troublesome associates for the purpose of themselyes ieaaing upon the 
Bhoulders of the party of Order. The party of Order draws in its shoulders, lets 
the bourgeois republicans tumble down heels over bead, and throws itself upon 
the shoulders of the armed power. Finally, still of the mind that it is sus- 
tained by the shoulders of the armed power, the party of Order notices one fine 
morning that these shoulders have turned into bayonets. Each party kicks 
backward at those that are pushing forward, and leans forward upon those that ' 
are crowdlne backward ; no wonder that, in this ludicrous posture, each loses its 
balance, and, after having cut the unavoidable grimaces, hreakB down amli 
liar somersaults. iMMHHMHHMHHiMliiHMI^ 
,It finds itself in tM^HTBalraiiHolTon before the last Tebfuary-barHcafle 
red away, and the first governmental authority of the revolution has been 
[tuted. 
The period we now have before us embraces the motllest Jumble of cry- 
tag contradictions; constitutionalists, who openly conspire against the Consti- i 
tution; revolutionists, who admittedly are constitutional; a National Asaembiy, Vi 
that wishes to be omnipotent, yet ever remains parliamentary; a Mountain, 
that finds its occupation in submission, and that parries its present defeats 
with prophecies of future victories; royalists, who constitute the "patres con- 
scrlptl" of the republic, and are compelled by the situation to uphold abroad 
the hostile monarchic houses, whose adherents they are, while In France 
they support the republic, that they hate; an Executive power that finds its 
strength In its very weakness, and Its dignity In the contempt that It Inspires; 
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a republic, that is nothing else than the combined IniaiBK ai iwo moaarchiea — 
th e RestorallQii and the July Moaarchy — wilh an imperiiil label: unions, whoM 
^HU clanse Is disunion; struggles, whose flrrt law 1b Indecision; In the name o£ 
^^ee, barrpn and holloir aBttntlon; In the oame at tho revolntlon, solemib 
^■Mnonlefcgs on peaw; passions witliowt truth; trutha without pasalon; hero« 
jffthout heiTolem: bJstory without events; development, wboBe only moving 
Jgfi(» seema to be tbe calendar, and tiresoBW tiy tb» cwtstant IteraUon ol tho 
^gm6 tensions and relaxes; conCrasU, Uj ^^^g^— — Mfy themselvea peri- 
odicslly, only in order to wear themsal JBMWWMW Kirit.bout a. Eolation; 
^tentlous efforts made for show, and l iJ^BBPMBiWBt the danger of the 
ftlon of the w orld. BUnultaneoiis ^flBfffflttff^m of the petUeet in- 
nf cditrt comedlw trr HKPWirM'i Bavionis, vbo. In 
hf Diiy iif Judgment not so much aa the days of the 
iTcollei'tivc (j(initii> of France brought to ahaJHE by the artful 
Stupidity of a single infiividuiil; Uir ooilriiive will of the nation, aa often aaTl 
fipeabs through the genet-:.! ^iuflriijie, spckir.K its true expression In the pre- 
scriptive enemies ot Ihf r>ii'ili<' iiit('r('.= l^ until it finally flnde It in the arbitrary 

will of a fllibuster. K ever a slice from history la 

t^H^ Men and evenla appear aa reve rsed "Schlemll 

I bodies of which have been lost, Tbe T'MilVIIM'MRi^lnUyK^B Its own 

' I ageiUee^ and e^djis oa^ lU WST«m^H^pSHiM|^)<ioleuce. When the 

/ "Red ffpeclre,'' constantly conjured up and eiorclsed by the counter-revo- 

\ lutlonlsts, finally does appear, It does not appear with the Anaicliist Phrygian 

n. Its head, but in the uniform of Order, in the ItBD BOmilCHBS OF TUB 



republican constitutive convention, whose term of life it had shortened with 
more or less violence, and found itself still at the belip. Changarnier, the 
General of the allied royalists, continued to unite In hia person tlie command- 
In-chlef of the First Military Division and of the Parisian National Guard. 

iiMBUH||^^|^||^mm^^Here the Deputies and Peers of Louis Pbillpiie 
met a saintly crowd of Legitimists, for whose benefit numerous ballots of the 
nation had been converted into admission tickets to tbe political stage. The 
Bonaportist representatives were too thinly sowed to be able to build an Inde- 
pendent parliamentary party. They appeared only as "mauvalBe queue"t 
played upon the party of Order. Wtmtb»v»ity ol Order was in poaaeoaliMi of 
tbe GoTwomeBt, ^ tbffAmTrVBd'B' Uie leglslatlva body. In short, of the total 
power of tbe State, morally strengthened by the generfll elections, that 
caueed their sovereignty to appear aa the will of the people, and by the sim- 
ultaneous victory of tbe oounter-revolution on the wbola oontisent of Europe. 

chlainllil," who loges bis own shadow. 
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Never did part^ open Its campaign with larger means at Its disposai tuid 
usder niore favorable auspices, 
_ The shipwrecked pure republicans Tound themselves in the legislative 
*Katlonal Assembly melted down to a clique of fifty men, with the African Gen- 
erals Cavaignac, LamorciSre and Bedeau at its head. The great OPPOSITION 
party was, however, formed by the Mountain. This parliamentary bap- 
tismal name was given to Itself by the SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC party. It dis- 
posed of more than two hundred votes out of the seven hundred and fifty in the 
National Assembly, and, hence, was at least just as powerful as any one of the 
three factions of the party of Order. Its relative miuority to the total 
royalist coalition seemed counterbalanced by special cireura stances; Not only 
did the Departmental election returns show that it had gained a considerable 
following among the rural population, but, furthermore, it numbered almost 
all the Paris Deputies in its camp ; the Army had, by the election of tliree under- 
offleera, made a. confession of democratic faith; and the leader of the Mountain, 
Ledru-Rollin, bad, in contrast to all the representatives of the party of 
Order, been raised to the rank of the "parliamentary nobility" by five De- 
partments, who combined their suffrages upon him. Accordingly, in view of the 
[table collisions of the royalists among themselves, on the one hand, and of 
■whole party of Order with Bonaparte, on the other, tbe Mountain seemed, on 
B9, 1S49, to have before it all the elements of success. A fortnight later, 

lost everything, its honor included. 
Before we follow this parliamentary history any further, a few observa- 
tl<ma are necesBa ry, In order to avoid certain common deceptions concerning 
the iMIBHHIWM^^HBHBH^BMHHV According to the view 
the democrats, the Issue, during the period of the legislative National Assembly, 
was, the same as during the period of the constitutive assembly, simply the 
Btniggle between republicans and royalist s; the mov ement itself was 
summed up by them in the catch~word flHHIBR^i^^lghti,^ IQ whidi- 
jall cats a re grey, and a llows them todr^^^rr their drowsy comnTonr 
jla cea. InQeeii, at nrst sight, the party oflHI^M^resents the appearance of 
a40BHHV^m^MHnril>^'' ^°*- "^^y intrigue against each other, eacU 
aiming to raise its own Pretender to the throne, and exclude the Pretender ofl 
the opposite party, but also are all united in a commo^hMred for and comraonj 
attacks against the "Republic." On its side, th^HBMHHKppears, in counter- 
distinction to the royalist conspiracy, as the representative of the "Republic." 
The party of ORDER seems constantly engaged in a "Reaction," which, neither] 
more nor less than in Prussia, is directed against the press, the right of a 
BOciation and the like, and is enforced by brutal police interventions on t 
Tt of the bureaucracy, the police and the public prosecutor — just as 
isla; the MOUNTAIN, on the contrary, is engaged with equal assiduity in| 
dng these attacks, and thus ia defending the "eternal rights of man" — 
'so-called people's party has more or less done for the last hundred and| 
'ty years. At a closer inspection, however, of the situation and of the partlesj 
this superficial appearance, which veils the CLASS STRUGGLE, together wltl| 
the peculiar physiognomy of this period, vanishes wholly. 
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Legitlmlata and Orleanlsts constituted, a^ said before, the two large fao-l 
tlons ol the party ot Order. What held these two tactions to their reapectivs 
Pretenders, and inversely kept them apart from each other, what else 
hut tie lily and the tricolor, the House of Bourbon and the House of OrleanH, 
different stiadee of royalty? ^pMlHM^H|l^^l.AItiafil I.aVt>&!K PROP- 
ERTY rui^jf/mg^^^^^lg^^^^KHK^Ky'nd^T tbeOrleanlst, n-mna 
h^hi^ ft wHwSI^^MBBpW IpMW^ptt l.'-^.. CAFlTAbi with Its 
- 'M^riMpMffMMI^^ -'be LegiQmate Idnadom 
the polUical exprSsBloa for the ntreditary rufe of thd landlords] 
monarc^ was hui the political ^presslon tor the usfirped rule 
geoia uprtarta. What, accordingly, kept these two factions apart was no ig^ 
called set of prlnelpleB, it waa their material copd ltlons for life— two different ' 
tnmH^'the city aai-Uia..Coaatry. 
That sizaultaneously oM 
,^^SBUiiM|iaMHMII^B^MimHimHli^^lBd hopes : prejudices and 
l| illudims; aympatlileft and aatliiiithteB; convletlona, faith and principles I 
i bound these factions to one House or the other, who denies It? 
i I.'pon the several forms ot property, upon the social conditions of eslsfc- 
j ence, a whole superstructure Is reared of various and peoullarly shaped feelings, ' 
I illusions, habits of thought and conceptions of life. The whole class pro- 
,1 duces and shapes these out ot its mateTlal loiindation and out of the corree- 
^OUdltlg social ctmditiODS. The individual unit to whom they flow through 
'" tradition and education, may fancy that they constitute the true reasons for I 
and premises of his conduct. Although Orleanists and Legitimists, each of 
these factions, sought to make Itself and the other believe that what kept the 
two apart was the attachment of each to its respective royal House, neverthe- 
leea, facts proved later that it rather was their divided interests that forbade 
the union of the two royal Houses. As, in private life, the distinction Is mada 
between what a man thinks of himself and says, and that which he really Is 
and does, so, all the more, must the phrases and notions of parties in historic ' 
struggles be distinguished from their real organism, and their real interests, 
th eir notions an d their reality. 4|HBMMi^W"''''''l*lSsA<VMlMBb> 
iMMipBMHMHHII^HnMltaBMdMMMfc^Each side wishing, In op- 
position to the other, to carry out the restoratlan of its own royal House, mectBt^- 
notUing else than that each of the two great INTERESTS into which the hour*:. 
geolale la divided — L.and and Capital — sougbt to restore its own supremacy^ 
and the subordinacy of the other. We ap ealc s f t w fc w gas to Interesta becauafa 
large landed properlj', despite its feudal ^HHt^gB^j^ggp^ race, Ims bscotne 
completely bourgeois through the <Ua9i^^HBSM^''B^'^^- '^^"s did. 
the Tories of England long fancy that they were BnthuBlastic for the King- 
dom, the Church and the beauties of the old English Constitution, until the 
day of daagy; wrufi^rom them the admission that their enthusiasm waa only 
for ttf^^NOOMKc 

The coalized royalists carried on their intrigues against each other in the 
press, in Ems, In Clarmont — outside of the parliament. Behind the scenes, 
they don again their old Orleanlst and Legitimist liveries, and conduct their 
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old towrneyB; on the public atage, however, in their public i 

parliamentary party, they dispose of their respective royal Houses wilS 

courtesies, a^ourn '"la inlllattum" the restoration of the monar,chy. \ 

bintneAt Is b&nsaoted'aB PARTY Oi>* 0RDBft,-1i K,-mmr-m^ 

POLT' '' ' III" lytargeols flKlal-d! 

kntj^i I bourgoois mstaa ^aiasl tUe ot^er 

olaasi-.- , . ■■. ..■ ■,.!: - - -.1 [ ,■ ,i,:.jns. Indeed, as pirty of Order tliey 

exercisea a more uniimiied ana naraer dominion over the other classes of so- 
ciety than ever before either under the reatoratloii or the Julr monarchy — a 




ft privileged fac- ' 
!, this notwithstanding, they are seen as the party of Order 
e republic and express their antipathy for it, it happened not out of 
idlst traditions only: Instinct taught them that while, indeed, the republic 
B their authority, it at the same time undermined their social 
lodatlon, In that, without Intermediary, without the mask of the crown, 
Hthout being able to turn aside the national interest by means of Its aubor- 
^nate struggles among Its own conflicting elements and with the crown, the 
republic la compelled to stand up sharp against the subjugated classes, and 
wrestle with them. It was a sense o( weakness that caused them to recoil be- 
fore the unqualified demands of their own class rule, and to retreat to the less . 
complete, less developed, and, for that very reason, less dangerous forms ot 
the aame. As often, on the contrary, as the allied royalists come into con- 
flict with the Pretender who stands before them — with Bonaparte — , as often 
as they believe tbeir parliamentary omnipotence to be endangered by the Ex- 
ecutive, in other words, as often as they must trot out the political title of their 
authority, they step up as REPUBLICANS, not as ROYALISTS— and this Is 
done from the Orleanist Thiers, who warns the National Assembly that the re- 
public divides them least, down to Legitimist Berryer, who, on December 3, I 
1S51, the scarf of the tricolor around him, harangues the people assembled be- I 
fore the Mayor's building of the Tenth Arrondissement, as a tribune in the 
name of the Republic; the echo, however, derisively answering back to lilm: 
"Henry V.! 
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JB^ The small t raders found tbem selveB ill rewarded after the June days oC 
^1848; they saw theifllHBflBHIHIBMHMf ^"^ the democratic guar- 
antees, that were to uphold their Interests, made doubtful. Hence, they drew 
closer to the worklngmen. On the other hand, their parliamentary representa- 
tives — the MOUNTAIN — , after l)eing ahoved aside during the dictatorship of 
the bourgeois republicans, had, during the last half of the term of the consti- 
tutive convention, regained tbelr lost popularity through the struggle with 



* The otuidldato ot tbe Bourbons, or liSgltinilsta, f< 
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^anaparte and tlie toyaliBt minlatera. They had made an alliance with thB: 
Socialist leaders. During February, 1849, reconciliation banquets were beld^ 
A common program was drafted, joint election committees were empaneledi 
and [uaion candidates were aet up. The revotuUonary point wa? thfi'ebjbroken 
off from tlie Hocial dei^nda of the -proletariat, and a democraticHyrn gTVftgto 
them; while, -frogi the deniDet^tic claims' at the small traders' claBS,""'tie,iiieffe 
political form was fobbed off and. the SociallBt point was pijshed forward. 
Thus came thfllMHMMMHHMkbout. 'The nevf^^f^jOXlftatatt the re- 
sult oC this combination, contained, with the exception of some Bgures from 
the working class and some Soclallat sectarians, the identical elements of the 
old Mountain, only numerically stronger. In the course of events it had, how- 
ever, changed, together with the class that it reprcsentptl, Tbp pprnliar char- 
acter of the Social Democracy is summed up in liii?' th:it ilPmoiTii tic-repub- 
lican instittitions are demanded as the means, nut lo reoiove the two extT«fflf|/ 
-^IHll^hH^MM^flMHHKjBRt In order to weabSd itaeir iintntTrnlnmi m^ 
ooj^lggl^^f^^^f^^g^g^^na whole. Tlnwfver different the methods may 
b^nat are proposed for the accomiilistin^'nt (if Ihis object, however much f 
oh]ect Itself may be festooned wiih more or lf?s revolutionary fancies, the sub- 
stance remains the same. This substance is the transformation of society upoa 
democratic llaes. but a tranaformation within the boundaries of the small 
traders' class. No one must run away with the narrow notion that the small 
traders' class means on principle to enforce a aelflsh class interest. It believes 
rather that the special conditions for its own emancipation are the general c 
ditions under which alone modern society can be saved and the class struggle J 
avoided. Likewise must we avoid running away with the notion that the Dem-l 
ocratic Representatives are all "shopkeepers," or enthuse for these. They may 
— by education and individual standing — be as distant from them as heaven la 
from earth. That which makes them representatives of the small traders' class 
is that they do not Intellectually leap the bounds which that class Itself does 
not leap in practical life; that, consequently, they are tbeoreticalij' driven to 
the same problems and solutions, to which material interests and social stand- 
ing practically drive the latter. Such, in fact, is at all times the relation of the 
-political" and the "literary" representatives of a class to the class they rep- 
After the foregoing explanations, it goes without saying that, while the 
Mountain is constantly wrestling for the republic and the so-called "rights of 
man," neither the republic nor the "rights of man" is its real goal, as little as 
an army, whose weapons it is sought to deprive it of and that defends itself, 
steps on the field of battle simply in order to remain in possession of its imple- 
ments of warfare. 

The party of Order provoked the Mountain Immediately upon the convening 
of the assembly. The hourgeoisle now felt the necessity of disposing of the 
democratic small traders' class, Just as a year before it had understood the 
necessity of putting an end to the revolutionary proletariat. 

But the position of the foe had changed. The strength of the proletarian 
party was on the streets; that of the small traders' class was in the National 
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Assemblf Itself. The point was, accordingly, to wheedle them out of tbB 
National Assembly into the etreet, and to liave them break their parliamentary 
power themselTCB, before time and opportunity could consolidate them. The 
t- Mountain jumped with Iodeb reins into the trap. 

The bombardment of Rome by the French troopa was the bait thrown at 
tbe Mountain. It violated Article V. of the Constitution, which forbade the 
French republic to use its forces against the libertlea of other nations; 
Article IV. forbade all declaration of war by the Executive without the con- 
Bent of the National AFsembly; furthermore, the constitutive assembly had 
censured the Roman expedition by its resolution of May 8. Upon these 
grounds, Ledru-RoUin submitted on June 11, 1849, a motion impeaching Bona^ 
I parte and his Ministers. Instigated by the wasp-stings of Thiers, he even 
allowed himself to be carried away to the point of threatening to defend the 
Constitution by all means, even arms in hand. The Mountain ro; 
and repeated the challenge. On June 12, the National Assembly rejected the 
motion to impeach, and the Mountain left the parliament. The events of Juno 
13 are linown : the proclamation by a part of the Mountain pronouncing Napol- 
. eon and his Ministers "outside the pale of the Constitution"; the street parades 
I of the democratic National Guards, who, unarmed as they were, flew apart at 
contact with the troops of Changarnier; etc., etc. Part of the Mountain fled 
abroad, another part was assigned to the High Court of Bourges, and a parlia- 
mentary regulation placed the rest under the school-master supervision of the 
President of the National Assembly, Paris was again put under a slate of 
Siege: and the democratic portion of the National Guards was disbanded. Thus j *> 
the Influence of the Mountain in parliament was broken, together with the^- r 
power of the small traders' class In Paris. 

Lyons, where the 13th of June had given the signal to a bloody labor up- 
rising, was, together with the five surrounding Departments, likewise pro- 
nounced in state of siege, a condition that continues down to this moment.-f 

The bulk of the Mountain had left lU vanguard In the lurdt hy refiudn^ ' 
their signatures to the proclamation; the press had deaerled; only two papers 
dared to publish the pronunciamento; the small traders had betrayed their 
Repreaentatives: the National Guards stayed away, or, where they did ti 
hindered the raising of barricades; the Representatives had duped the small 
traders; nowhere were the alleged affiliated members from the Anny to be 
seen; finally, instead of gathering strength from them, the democratic party 
had infected the proletariat with its own weakness, and, as usual with demo- 
cratic feats, the leaders had the satisfaction of charging "their people" with 
desertion, and the people had the satisfaction of charging their leaders with 

Seldom was an act announced with greater noise than the campaign con- 
templated by the Mountain; seldom was an event trumpeted ahead with mora 
certainty and longer beforehand than the "Inevitable victory of the democ- 
racy." This is evident: the democjuta believe In the trojnbgnee before whw 

( lumary, igsa. 






tlftatsthe walls of Jericho fall together; as often as they stand betacB-the-ffallB 
of deapotiem, they Beet to imitate the miracle. If the Mountain wished to ' 
in parliament, it should not appeal to arms; If it called to arms in parliament, 
It should not conduct Itself parllamentarlly on the street; if the friendly demon- 
stration was meant seriously, it was silly not to foresee that It would meet 
with a warlike reception; if it was intended for actual war, it was rather 
original to lay aside the weapons with which war had to he conducted. Buf the 
revolutionary threats of the middle class and of their democratic represetita- 
tives are mere, atteisBts to frighten^n adveraary; when t^ey have run them^ 
selve*4Eto a blihd alle"?iWhen t^ey hMe stifflclentiy compromised theiDseivea 
and are'b<inipeUed to eieaute theH" threlMs, the thing is don\ in a hesitating 
manner thals^oids nothirig so much, as the means to the end', and catches at 
pretests to suctumb. The hray of the overture, that announces the fray, is 1 
in a timid growl so soon as this is to start; the actors cease to take themselves 
seriously, and the performance fails flat lihe an inflated halloon that is pricked 
with a needle. 

No party exaggerates to itself the means at its disposal more than t 
democratic, none deceives Itself with greater heedlessness on the sitnation. 
part of the Army voted for it, thereupon the Mountain ia of the opinion that the 
Army would revolt in Its favor. And hy what occasion? By an occasion, that, 
from tbe standpoint of the troops, meant nothing else than that the revolution- 
ary soldiers should take the part of the soldiers ot Rome against French soldiers: 
On the other hand, the memory of June, 1S4S, was still too fresh not to keep 
alive a deep aversion on the part of the proletariat towards the National Guard, 
and a strong feeling ot mistrust on the part of the leaders of the secret so- 
cieties for the democratic leaders. In order to balance these differences, great 
common Interests at stake were needed. The violation of an abstract consti- 
tutional paragraph could not supply such interests. Had not the constitution 
been repeatedly violated, according to the assurances of the democrats them- 
selves? Had not the most popular papers branded them as a counter-revolu- 
tionary artifice? But the delMo erat — by re agoo ot his representing the mlc 
class, that is to say. adHBH^MMHHRHWn which the interests of tw^ 
other classes are mutually dulled — , imagines himself above all class con- 
trast. The democrats grant that opposed to them stands a privileged class, 
but they, together with the whole remaining mass of the nation, constitute the 
"PEOPLE." What they represent la the "people's rights"; their interests are 
the "people's interests." Hence, they do not consider that, at an impending 
struggle, they need to examine the Interests and attitude oE the different 
classes. Tbey need not too seriously weigh their own means. All they have to 
do is to give the signal in order to have the "people" Call upon 
the "oppressors" with all its inexhaustible resources. If, thereupon, In the 
execution, tbeir interests turn out to be uninteresting, and their power to 1: 
Impotence, It is ascribed either to depraved sophists, who split up the "ui 
divisible people" into several hostile camps; or to the army being too ft 
brutalized and blinded to appreciate the pure aims of tbe democracy as its ow 
best; or to some detail In the execution that wrecks the whole plan; or, finally. 
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to an unForeseen accident tliat epolled the game tbia time. At all events, tha 
democrat camee out of the dlsgraceCtil defeat as immaculate as he went 1d- 
nocently Into It, and with the refreshed conviction that he must win; not that 
he blmself and bis party must give up their old standpoint, but that, on the 
contrary, conditians must come to his aid. 

For all this, one nuiat not picture to himself the decimated, broKen, and, by 
the new parliamentary regulation, humbled Mountain altogether too unhappy. 
IE June 13 removed its leaders, it. on the other hand, made room tor new ones of 
Inferior capacity, who are flattered by their new position. IE their impotence in 
parliament could no longer be doubted, they were now justified to limit their 
activity to outbursts of moral indignation. If the party of Order pretended 
to see in them, as the last official representatives of the revolution, ail the 
horrors of anarchy incarnated, they were free to appear all the more flat and 
modest in reality. Over June 13 tbey consoled themselves with the profound 
expression: "If they but dare to assail universal sufEraee . . . then . . . 
, then we will show who we are!" Nous verrons.J 

As to the "Mountaineers," who had fled abroad, it sufflces here to say that 
^*«dru-RoIlin— he having accomplished the feat of hopelessly ruining, in barely 
HHfartnight, the powerful party at whose head he stood—, found himself called 
^^Bbn to build up a French government "in partibua;" that his figure, at a 
BQEttance, removed from the field of action, seemed to gain in size in the 
Meaaure that the level of the revolution sanlt and the offlciai prominences of 
official France became more and more dwarfish; that he could figure as repub- 
lican. Pretender for 1852. and periodically issued to the Wallachlans and 
other peoples circulars In wliicb "despot of the contiaent," is threatened with 
the feats that he and his ailiea had in contemplation. Was Proudhoa wholly 
wrong when he cried out to these gentlemen; "Vous n'ites Que des bla- 
quBurs"?f 

The party of Order ha d, on June 13._Bat only broken up th e Mountain, it 
had also establlahed the ^MWJ^WW^WMWHWWH^Tr'nmON TO 
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deed, did the republic understand It, to wit, that the boiirgeoisie ruled here in, 
parliamentary form, without, as in the monarchy, finding a cbecb In the vetx> 
of the Executive powsr, or the liability of parliament to dissolution. It wiiB a 
"parliamentary republic," as Thiers styled it. But If, on June 13, the bbur- 
geoiaie secured Its omnipotence within the parliament building, did It not also 
strike the parliament itself, as against the Executive and the people, with in- 
curable weakness by excluding its most popular part? By giving up numerous 
Deputies, without further ceremony, to the mercies of the public prosecutor, it 
abolished its own parliamentary inviolability. The humilit^dng regulation, 
that it fiubjected the Mountain to, raised the Preaident of the republic In the 
same measure that It lowered the Individual Repreaenta lives of the people. By 
branding an insurrection in defence of the Constitution as anarchy, and as a 
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deed looking to the overthrow of society. It -interdicted to It^U aU ^peal 
iDsurrection whenever the Executive should vlolMe the Constltittion against 
And, indeed, the irony of history wills it that the very General, who by ordi 
of Bonaparte bombarded Rome, and thus gave the immediate occasion 
constitutional riot ot June 13, that OUDINOT, on December 2, 1851, is the ona 
imploringly and vainly to be offered to the people by the party ot Order as tha 
General of the Constitution. Another hero of June 13, Vieyra, who earned 
praise from the tribune of the National Assembly tor the brutalities that he 
bad committed In the democratic newspaper offices at the head of a gang of 
National Guards in tlie hire of the high finance— this identical Vieyra was in- 
itiated In the conspiracy of Bonaparte, and contributed materially in catting 
off all protection that could come to the National Assembly, in the hour of its 
agony, from the side ot the National Guard. 

June 13 bad still another meaning. The Mountain had wanted to place 
Bonaparte under charges. Tltelr d«teat was, accordingly, a direct rtctory ef 
Bonaparte: It was bia personal trlamp}i over hlK democratic enemies. Tl^ 
partr ot Order fought lor tba victor}', Bonaparte needed only to pocbet h. ^W 
did so. On June 11, a proclamation was to be read on the ■walla ot Paris 
wherein the President, as it were, without his connivance, against his will, 
driven by the mere force of circumstances, steps forward from his clolaterly 
BechisloQ like misjudged virtue, complains of the calumnies ot lils antagonists, 
and. while seeming to identify hia own person with the cause of order, rather 
identifles the cause of order with liis own person. Beaides this, the National 
Assembly had subaeguently approved the ejtpedltlon against Rome; Bonaparte, 
however, had talten the Initiative in the affair. After he had led the High 
Priest Samuel back into the Vatican, lie oould hope as King David to occupy 
the Tuilerlea. He had won the parson-intereste over to Umealt, 

The riot of June 13 limited itself, as we have seen, to a peaceful street pro- 
cession. There were, consequently, no laurels to be won from It. Nevertheless, 
in these days, poor in heroes and events, the party of Order converted this 
bloodless battle into a second Austerlltz. Tribune and press lauded the army 
as the power of order against the popular multitude, and the impotence ot 
anarchy; and Changarnier as the "bulwark of Bociety"^-a myatiflcatlon that 
he finally believed in himself. Underhand, however, the corps that 
seemed doubtful were removed from Paris; the regiments whose suffrage had 
turned out moat democratic were banished from FYance to Algiers; the rest- 
less beads among the troops were consigned to penal quarters; finally, the 
shutting out of the press from the barracks, and of the barracks from contact 
with the citizens was systematically carried out. 

We stand here at the critical turning point In the history of the French 
National Guard. In 1S30, it had decided the downfall of the restoration. 
Under Louis Philippe, every riot failed, at which the National Guard stood on 
the side ot the troops. When. In the February days o£ 1848, It showed itself 
passive against the nprislng and doubtful towards Louis Philippe himself, he 
gave himself up for lost. Thus the conviction cast root that a revolution could 
not win without, nor the Army against the National Guard. This waa the 
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euperstitlous faith of the Army in bourgeolB omnipotence. The June daj's of 
1848, Then the whole National Guard, jointly with the regular troops, threw 
down the insurrection, had confirmed the superstition. After the Inauguration 
of Bonaparte's admlaistratlcn, the position of the National Guard sank some' 
what through the unconstitutional Joining of their command with the com- 
maad of the First Military Division in the person of Changarnier. 

As the command of the National Guard appeared here merely an attrl- 
hute of the military commander-in-chief, bo did the Guard itself appear only 
e of the regular troops. Finally, on June 13, the National 
Guard was broken np, not through its partial dissolution only, that from that 
date forward was periodically repeated at all points of France, leaving only 
wrecks of its former self behind. The demonstration of June 13 was, above 
all, a demonstration of the National Guards. True, they had not carried their 
I, but they had carried their uniforms against the Army— and the talisman 
lay Just In these uniforms. The Army then learned that this uniform was . 
^t a woolen rag, like any other. The spell was broken. In the June I 
daye of 1848, bour geoisie and smaii trall^^^fl were united "SB Niillimai 
I ( ^flFd Willi Ihg ^A^my against the proletariat : on June Ti, TS49, The 
bourgeoisie has the small -traders' National Guard broken up; on December 2, 
I 1S51, the National Guard of the bourgeoisie itself vanished, and Bonaparte at- 
r tested the fact when he subsequently signed the decree for Its diabandment. 
Thus the bourgeoisie had itself broken Its last weapon against the array, from 
t when the small traders' class no longer stood as a vassal behind, 
a rebel before it; indeed, it was tiouod to do so, as it was bound to 
destroy with its own hands all its means of defence against absolutism, bo 
ID as itself was absolute. 
In the meantime, the party of Order celebrated the recovery of a power 
that seemed lost in 1S4S only In order that, freed from its trammels in 1849, It 
be found again through Invectives againat the republic and the Constitution: 
through the malediction of all future, present and past revolutions, that one in- 
cluded which its own leaders had made; and, finally, in Ilws by which the press 
I was gagged, the right of association destroyed, and the state of siege regulated 
1 organic Institution. The National Assembly then adjourned from the 
middle of August to the middle of October, after it had appointed a Per- 
manent Committee for the period of its absence. During these vacations, the 
Legitimists intrigued with Ems; the Orleaniats with Claremont; Bonaparte 
through princely excursions; the Departmental Councilmen in conferences 
r the revision of the Constitution; — occurrences, all of which recurred regu- 
larly at the periodical vacations of the National Assembly, and upon which I 
shall not enter until they have matured into events. Be it here only observed 
that the National Assembly was impolitic in vanishing from the stage for long 
Intervals, and leaving in view, at the head of the republic, only one, however 
sorry, figure — Louis Bonaparte's — . while, to the public scandal, thenarty ef 
Order broke up into its own royalist component parts, that pursued their con- 
flicting aapirations after the restoration. As often as, during these vacations, 
I the confusing noise ol the parliament was hushed, and Its body was dissolved 
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In t&e nation. It wBannmlstakablj Shown tbat only one thing was Etill want- 
ing to complete the tme Sgiire ol the repnblic: to make the T&caiton or the Nat- 
lonaJ AssembI; permanent, and sulntitute its inscription— "Liberty. Equalllr, 
ftatemlty"— by the uneiiDiTocal words, "Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery!" 



IV. 



The National Assembly reconrened in the middle of October. On Novem- 
ber 1, Bonaparte surprised Jt with a message, in which he annonnced the 
dismissal of the Barrot-Fatloui Ministry, and the framing of a new. Ni 
have lackeys been chased from service with leas ceremony than Bonaparte did 
his ministers. The kicks, that were eventually destined for the National As- 
sembly, Barrot & Company received in the meantime. 

The Barrot Ministry was, as we have seen, composed ot Legitimists and 
Orleanists; It was a Ministry of the party ol Order. Bonaparte needed that 
Ministry in order to dlaaolve the republican constituent assembly, to effect the 
expeditioQ against Rome, and to break up the democratic party. He 
seemingly eclipsed himself behind this Ministry, yielded the reins to 
hands of the party ot Order, and assumed the modest mask, which, under Louis 
Philippe, had been worn by the responsible overseer of the newspapers — the 
mask of "homme de pallle."* Now he threw off the mask, it being no longer 
the light curtain behind which he could conceal, but the Iron Mask, which pre- 
vented him from revealing his own physiognomy. Hte had instituted the Barrot 
Ministry !q order to break up the republican National Assembly in the n; 
of the parfy of Order; he now dlE jisaed it in oi^er to declare his own a 
independent of the parliament of the partr of Order. 

There was no want of plausible pretexts for this dismissal. The Barrot 
Ministry hail neglected even the forms of decency that would have allowed the 
President cf the republic .0 appear as a power along with the National As- 
sembly. For instance, during the vacation ot the National Assembly, BoCa- 
parte published a letter to Edgar Ney, in which he seemed to disapprove the 
liberal attitude of the Pope, just as, in opposition to the constitutive aasemMy, 
he had published a letter, in which he praised Oudinot for his attack upon the 
Roman republic; when the National Assembly came to vote on the budget for 
the Roman expedition, Victor Hujo, out of pretended liberalism, brought fp 
that letter for dlacnssion; the party ot Order drowned this notion ot Bona- 
parte's under eiclamations of contempt and incredulity, as though notions of 
Bonaparte could not possibly have any political weight; — and none of the Min- 
isters took up the gauntlet for him. On another occasion, Barrot, with his 
well-known hollow pathos, dropped, from the speakers' tribune in the As- 
sembly, words of indignation upon the "abominable machinations," which. ( 
cording to him. went on in the immediate vicinity ot the President Finally, 
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while the Ministry obtained rrom the National Assemhiy a -s^ldo-w's pension for 
the Duchess of Orleans, it denied every motion to raise the Presidential civil 
—and, in Bonaparte, be it always remembered, tbe Imperial Pretender 
BO closely blended with the impecunious adventurer, that the great idea 
s being destined to restore the Empire was ever supplemented by that 

wit, that the French people was destined to pay his debts. 

The Barrot-Falloux Ministry was the first and last parliamentary Mln- 

I iBtry that Bonaparte called into life. Its dlBmlssal marks, accordingly, a de- 

I clslve period. With the Ministry, the party oC Order lost, never to regain. 

m Indispensable post to the maintenance ol the parliamentary regime, 

—the handle to the Eseciitive power. It Is readily understood that, i 

I a country like France, where the Executive disposes over an army of more | 

I than hall a million office-holders, and, consequently, keeps permanently 

large mass of interests and existences in the completest dependence upoi^ 

itself; where the Go vernment surrounds, controls, regulates, su pe rvises and 

guards society, from Its mightiest acts of national li fe, down to its most in- 
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I dividual; where, due to such c 
aiJttea aiiljijliuu !i ubTqiiT 



life, down to the private life of each Tn^ 



ttraordinary ce n tralization, this body _ of 

a~quickened capacity for mot ioa 



1 analogon only in the helpless lacK oi Beif-flJll!llH.'g, 



'ung weakness of the body social itself; — that in such a country the 
i National Aaaombly'lost. wltJTtne COBtTOI 01 IBe ministerial posts, all real in- 
I fluence, unless it simultaneously simplified the administration; it possible, re- 
duced the army of office-holders: and, Anally, allowed society and public 
opinion to establish its own organs. Independent of government censorship. 
But the MATERIAL INTEHEST ol the Fr^ch bourgeoisie la most intimate- 
ly bound up in maintenance of Just aueh a Iflrft" and extensively ramified govern- 
mental machlno. There the bourgeoisie provides for its own superlluoiia 
membership; and suiiplies, in the shape oC government salaries, what U can , 
not pocket in the form ot profit, interest, rent and fees. On the other hand. Its 
POUTiCAL INTEHBST3 daily compel it to Increase the power ot repression, 
(be measB and the personnel of the government; tt is at the same time 
n uninterrupted warfare against public opinion, and, full 
6 hamstring and lame the independent Organs of soelety— when- - 
Lt succeed ta amputating Ihem wholly. Thus the bQurRcolsie ol 
Wid, to ij^troy the 
' B Dt&g^. to 

V Ministry was called the d' Hautpoul Ministry. Not that General 
d'Hautpou] had gained the ranh of Ministerial President. Along with Barrot. 
Bonaparte alwlished this dignity, which. It must be granted, condemned the 
President ot the republic to the legal nothingness of a constitutional king, ot 
a constitutional king at that, without throne and crown, without sceptre and 
without sword, without irresponsibility, without the imperishable possession of 
the highest dignity In the State, and, what was most untoward of all— without 
a civil list. The d'Hautpoul Ministry numbered only one man ot parliamentary 
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repDtaUon. tlie Jew Fonld. one of the m 

Dnaace. To Um fell the portfolio of anance. Turn t( 

tions. and it wU^^^^^^^tCrom November 1. IS49. 

riM Willi Ofl^^K^RHKHHlBMApatlat sbBrea 

had Om l^B^^Hj^^^BHaA^Bh li< *i tlie sune time laoL 

tba Polf<w<MHHm^^^^^HBbutler as Prefect of Polit^^- 

But t!ie conaetjtieiicea of the change ot Minisiry could rETcal tfiemEelves 
only in the course of erents. So far, Booaparte had lahen oalj ooe step for- 
ward, to be all the more glaringly driven back. Upon his hareh message, fol- 
lowed the moet servile declarations of Hubmissireness to the National Aa- 
semblf. As often as the Ministers made timid attempts to Introdnce his 
own personal bobbles as bills, they themselves seemed nnwilUng and com- 
pelled only by their position to run the comic errands, of whose futility they 
were conrlnced in advance. As often as Boi>aparte blabbed ont his plans be- 
hind the backs of his ilinistera, and sported his "id^es napol^nienne3,"-f his 
own Htoiaters disavowed bim from the speakers' tribune In the National As- 
sembly. HlB aspirations after usurpation seemed to become audible only to 
the end that tbe Ironical laughter of his adversaries should not die out.^He 
deported himself like an unappreciated genius, whom tbe whole world tabea 
for a simpleton. Never did he enjoy in fuller measure the contempt ot all 
classes than at this period. Never did the bourgeoisie rule more absolutely; 
never did it more boaatiuUy display the insignia of sovereignty. 

It is not here my purpose to write the histor>" of its legislative activity, 
which i«ta»BW<|gt»Wg>W»aM Bftj | M |to.ti'*'* Period: Uie hiw wt-cmifa 
liBiuiigtteditr — ^^ft^Mn ggj^H^ymijai fc to BoppTMs tsBdcffl^. 
While the drfnUag of wbie W^^^^^^^^^BIM E'rencluaea. aU tba mbr.e 
bouDteovBtr was the water oC^^M^B^^^^Btta these. Although in the 
law on the duly on wine the bourgeoisie declares the old hated Frencb tariff 
system to be inviolable, it sou£bt|_ p^tgnKH^^ laws on educaiioa, U* ottMr^ 
thfl oM good ivfll tH th« nneees flrat nade the termer tasiable. One wondef^ 
to see the Orleanlsts, the liberal bourgeois, these old apostles of Voltairianism 
and of eclectic philosophy, entrust the supervision of tie French intellect'to 
their iMKditUTCticmla^ UvJoBolU. But, while Orleanlsts and Legititntsts 
could part company on the question of the Pretender to the crown, they unAr- 
stood full well that their joint reign dictated the joining of the means of op- 
pression of two distinct epochs: that the means of subjugation ot the July 
monarchy had to be supplemented with and strengthened by the means of 
subjugation of the restoration, 

Th© ftmWWiideceived in all their expectations, more than 
dowm br ib« low flotoiitQie prtWOC oaqy on the one hand, and, on the □! 
by the growing load of taxation and mortgages, began to stir in the Depart- 
ments. They were answered by the systematic baiting of the school masters, 
whom the Government subjected to the clergy; by the systematic baiting of 
the Mayors, whom it subjected to tbe Prefects; and by a system of spionage to 




vblcb all were eubjected. In Paris and the large towns, the reaction Itself 
carrlee the physiognomy of Its own epoch: it irritates more than it cowa; in the 
country, it becomes low, mean, petty, tiresome, vexatious,— in a word, it be- 
comes "gensdarme." It is easily understood how three years of the gecsdarme 
regime, sanctlQed by the rigime of the clergyman, was bound to demoralize un- 

Whatever the mass of passion and declamation, that the party of Order 
expended from the spealters' tribune in the National Assembly against the 
minority. Its speech remained monosyllabic, lilie that of the Christian, whose 
speech was to be "Aye, aye; nay, nay." It was monosyllabic, whether from the 
tribune or the press; dull as a conundrum, whose solution is known before- 
hand. Whether the question was the right of petition or the duty on wine, the 
liberty of the press or free trade, clubs or municipal laws, protection ol In- 
lal freedom or tiie resuiiition of n^itlonal economy, the slogan returns 
again, the theme is monoiotioiisly f!ir? same, (he verdict is ever ready and 
flOClAlJi^M' EvtiQ bour£eois liberalism is froaounced Bocial- 
alike. Is pronounced posulu aducMlasf«&d. mcaiOBa, aOcTal- 
!AB~mXIOniLl financial reform. It was socialistic to build a railroad where 
already a canal wi;^: aiifi it was socialistic to defend oneself with a stick when 
;■ attacked with a sivurd. 

This was not a mere form of speech, a fashion, nor yet party tactics. The 
bomseoisle perceives correctly that all the weapons, wbleh it forged againu 
' feBdalism, turn their edges against Itself; that all the means of ediTt^ntlon, 
" which it hrowght forth, rebel against Its own eiviliaatioB ; that all the gods, 
^ which it made, have fallen away from It. It understands that all Its so-ealled 
^ oichens' rights and prosresaive organs assail and menace its class rule, both 
in ila social foundation and Its political superatnieture — eonsequently, have 
I, tiecmne "Bociallatlc." it justly scents in this menace and aasHUlt the secret of 
SOOIAUSM, whose meaning and tendency it estimates more correctly thnn 
' the spurious, so-called Socialism, is capable of estimating Itself, and which, 
° cans^nently, is unable to understand how It is that ma bnutgeolBie obdurately 
' shQtftufi its ears to It, alike whether it sentimentally whines about the s 
lags of humanity; or announces in Christian style the miilenijium and uni- 
versal brotherhood; or twaddles humanistically about the soul, culture and 
' freedom; or doctrinally hatches out a system ot harmony and wellbeing for ali 
What^i^HBBDlltlHHHHM^BBB^MHMMF'te the casae- ^ 

[ role of the bourgeoisie la not fully organized, has not acquired its purely po- 
I lltleal character, the contrast with the other classes cannot come Into view in 

all its sharpness; and, where it does come into view. It cannot 
I take that dangerous turn that converts every conflict with the Gov- 
I ernment Into a conflict with Capital. When, however, the French 

bourgeoisie began to realize in every pulsation of society a mena 

Show could It, at the head of society, pretend to uphold the regli 
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unrest. Its own tfigime, the parliamentary regime, which, according to the e 
preGslon of one of its own orators. Uvea In struggle, and through struggle? The 
parliamentary regime lives on discussion, — how can it forbid discussion? Eh'ery 
single interest, every single social institution Is there converted into general 
thoughts, Is treated as a thought. — how could any Interest or Institution claim 
to be above thought, and impose Itself as an article of faith? The orators' c 
flict in the tribune calls forth the conflict of the rowdies in the press ; the debat- 
ing club In parliament is necessarily supplemented by debating clubs in the 
salons and the bar-rooms; the representatives, who are constantly appealing 
to popular opinion, justify popular opinion in expressing Its real opinion i 
petitions. The parliamentary regime leaves everything to the decision t 
majorities.— how can the large majorities beyond parliament be expected not 
to wish to decide? If, Irom above, they hear the fiddle screeching, what else i 
to be expected than that those below should dance? 

MlHI^mSflilliiBT what formerly it had 

j^^^MBMMIMl' Diat its o^ni iAlerest orders 

SWIW^^MinMit : that. !n order to restoi 

before all, be brou^t 1 

preserve Us soelsl power unhur:. its potiUcal power miul. 



■ order tc 

But the private bourewla can continue id exploit tbe oilier classc's 

," "iauuly," Vreligiuu' and '■order'.' only u 

B be coadetBnea. to liie same political nullity of the 

^prder to sare ihelrpiir??. the crown mnsf be knocked off 

^ ttet ma to GbWU tbon, mnet at the sftne time be 

rrnr TTnniocies. 

In the domain of general bourgeois interests, the National Assembly 
praved Itself so barren, that, Tor Instance, the discussion over the Farls- 
AvlsnoD railroad, opened tn the winter of 1S50. was not yet ripe lor a vote o 
Dec«nber 2. 1S5I, Wherever It did not oppress or was reactionary, the hour- 
geotsle was smitten with incurable barrenness. 

While Bonnpnrle's Mlnistrj- either sought to take the initiative ot laws in 
the spirit of the pnriy ot Order, or even exaggerated their severity in their e 
torcement and administration, he. on hts part, sought to win popularity by 
means of chtldlshly allly propoaltlons. to exhibit tbe contrast between himself 
ami the National Asscmhly, and to hint at a secret plan, held in r 
only throuKh clrcumslances lemporarily prevented from disclosing ita hidden 
tre«surea to Iho French pwtple. 01 this nature was tie proposition to decree 
m dally extra pay of tour sons to the under-otllcers: so, likewise, the proposi- 
tion for K '"ft'ord ot honor" loan bank for worklngmen. To have money given 
and monsy borrowed— that wu the pftrapectlve that he hoped to cajole the 
masBM with. PrMenta Utd loma- t o that was limited the financial wisdom of 
the sluma. the btRh ta well m the low; to that were limited the springs which 
Bonaparte knew how lo Mt In motloD. Navar did PrMNidv speculate mc 
dully upon the ilullnvin of Ui* niawaa. 

Attain am) asaln did the National kimuMf 8r late a pMSia at these u 
nialaktbia attempt! to win popolaritr at Its npnm^ and at tlte growing 
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danser that this adventurer, lashed on by debts and unrestrained hy reputa- 
tion, might venture upon some desperate act. The strained relations between 
the party of Order and the President had taken on a threatening aspect, when 
1 unforeseen event threw him back, rueful, Into its arms. We mean the sup- 
plementary elections of March, 1850. These elections took place to All the 
vacancies created In the National Assembly, after June 13, by ImpriBOQraent 
and eiile. Paris elected only Social-Democratic candidates; it even united the 
largest vote upon one of the Insurgents of June, 1848, — DeBotte, In this way 
the small traders' world of Paris, now allied with the proletariat, revenged itself 
for the defeat of June 13, 1849. It seemed to have disappeared from the Ceid of 
battle at the hour of danger only to step on it again at a more favorable op- 
portunity, with Increased forces for the fray, and with a bolder war cry. A 
circumstance seemed to heighten the danger of this electoral victory. Tbe 
Army voted in Paris tor a June insurgent against Lahltte, a Minister of 
Bonaparte's, and, in the Departments, mostly tor the candidates of the Moun- 
tain, who, there also, although not as decisively as in Paris, maintained the 
upper iand over their adversaries. 

Bonaparte suddenly saw himself again face to (ace with the revolution. As 
' on January 29, 1849, as on June 13, 1849, on May 10, 1850. he vanished again 
behind the party of Order. He bent low; he timidly apologized; be offered to 
appoint any Ministry whatever at the behest of the parliamentary majority; he 
even implored the Orieanlst and Legitimist party leaders— the Thiers, Berry- 
ers, Broglies. MolSs, in short, the so-called burgraves— to tahe hold of the 
helm of State in person. The party of Order did not know how to utilize this 
opportunity, that was never to return. Instead of boldly taking possession o( 
the proffered power, it did not even force Bonaparte to restore the Ministry, 
dismissed on November 1; it coatented itself with humiliating him with its 
pardon, and with affiliating Mr. Baroche to the d'Hautpoui Ministry. This 
Baroche bad, as Public Prosecutor, stormed before the High Court at Bourges, 
once against the revoiutloaists of May 15, another time against the Democrats 
of June 13, both times on the charge of "attentats" against the National As- 
sembly. None of Bonaparte's Ministers contributed later more towards the 
degradation of the National Assembly; and, alter December 2, 1851, we meet 
him again aa the corafortaiily stalled and dearly paid Vice-President of the 
Senate. He bad spat into the soup of the revolutionists for Bonaparte to eat it. 
On its part, the Social Democratic party seemed only to look for pretexts in 
order to make its own victory doubtful, and to dull its edge. Vidal. one of the 
newly elected Paris representatives, was returned for Strassburg also, 
induced to decline the seat for Paris and accept the one for Strassburg. Thus, 
instead of giving a deflnite character to their victory at the hustings, and 
thereby compel the party of Order forthwith to contest it in parliament; instead 
of thus driving the foe to battle at the season of popular enthuBiaam and of a 
lavorable temper In the Army, the democratic party tired out Paris with a 
campaign during the months of March and April; it allowed the esclted pop- 
ular passions to wear themselves out in this second provisional electoral play; 
It allowed the revolutionary vigor to satiate itself with constitutional suc- 
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cesses, and lose Its breath in petty Intrigues, hollow declamation and shai 
moves: it gave tlie bourgeoisie time to collect itself and make its preparatloasjfl 
Anally, it allowed tbe significance of the March elections to find a sentiment-'^ 
ally weaienlng commentary at the subsequent April election in the victory ol 
Eugene Sue. In one word. It turned the 10th of March into an April Fool, 

The parliamentary majority perceived the weakness of its adversary. Its 
seventeen bur graves— Bonaparte had left to It the direction of and reaponai- 
bility for the attack — , framed a new election law, the moving of which was 
entrusted to Mr. Faucher, who had applied for the honor. On May 8, he intro- 
duced the new law, whereby universal Butfrage was abolished; a three years' 
residence in the election district imposed as a condition for voting; and, finally, 
the proof of this residence made dependent, for the workingman, upon the 
teetimony of his employer. 

As revolutlonarily as the democrats had agitated and stormed during the 
constitutional struggles, so constitutionally did they, now. when it was im- 
perative to attest, arms In hand, the earnestness of their late electoral victories, 
preach order, "majestic calmness,'* lawful conduct, 1. e., blind submission to 
the will of the counter-revolution, which revealed itself aa law. During the 
debate, the Mountain put the party of Order to shame by maintaining the pas- 
slonlesa attitude of the law-abiding burger, who upholds the principle of law 
against revolutionary passions; and by twitting the party of Order with 
the fearful reproach of proceeding in a revolutionary manner. Even the newly 
elected deputies took pains to prove by their decent and thoughtful deport- 
ment what an act of misjudgment it was to decry them as anarchlata, or ex- 
plain their election aa a victory of the revolution. The new election law was 
passed on May 31. The Mountain contented itself with smuggling a protest 
into the pockets of ihe President of the Assembly. To the election law fol- 
lowed a new press law, whereby the revolutionary newspaper press was com- 
pletely done away with. It had deserved its fate. The "National" and the 
"Presae," two bourgeois organs, remained after this deluge the extreme out- 
posta of the revolution. 

We have seen bow, during March and April, the democratic leaders did 
everything to Involve the people of Paris in a sham battle, and how, after May 
8, they did everything to keep it away from a real battle. We may not here 
forget that the year 1S50 was one of the most brilliant years of industrial and 
commercial prosperity; consequently, that the Parisian proletariat was com- 
pletely employed. But the election law of May 31, 1850, excluded them from 
all participation in political power; it cut the field of battle itself from under 
them; it threw the worklngmen back into the state of pariahs, which they had 
occupied before the February revolution. In allowing themselves, in sight ot 
such an occurrence, to be lead by the democrats, and In forgetting the revolu- 
tionary interests of their class through temporary comfort, the workingmen 
abdicated the honor of being a conquering power; they submitted to tbeir fate; 
they proved that the defeat ot June. 18^8, had incapacitated them from resist- 
ance for many a year to come; finally, that the historic process must again, (or 
the time being, proceed over their heads. Aa to the email traders' democracy. 



f vltlcb, on June 13, had cried out: "If they but dare to assail universal auflrago 
. then . . . then we will show who w© arel"^they now consoled 
themselves with the thought that the counter-revolutionary blow, which had 
struck them, was no blow at all, and that the law of May 31 was no law. On 
May 2, 1852, according to them, every Frenchman would appear at the hust- 
ings, in one hand the ballot, in the other the sword. With this prophecy they 
set their hearts at ease. Finally, the Army was punished by Its superiors for 
' the elections of May and April, 1850, as it was punished for the election of May 

1 29, 1B49. This time, however. It said to itself determinately; "The revolution 

1 shall not cheat ua a third time." 

I — I nrrniTTTnT HT iTrn Tn-Tti-"r nTrrniiiT iirihijiimiHiiiium ah its 

I previous eoatiuestaover the revolution had only a tempSrary character: They 
I became uncertain the moment the National Assembly stepped off the stage; they 
depended upon the accident of general elections, and the history of the elec- 
tions since 1S4S proved irrefutably that, in the same measure as the actual 
reign of the bourgeoisie gathered strength, its moral reign over the ma3L__ 
■ J wore off. Universal suffrage pronounced itself on May 10 pointedly against 
the reign bourgeoisie; the bourgeoisie answered with the banistment of u nj- . 
versal suffrage. Tb« law of May 31 was, accordingly, one of the necessities of 
tbe elAss strnfgle. On the other hand, the conatltution required a mtniiQum of 
two million votea tor the valid election of the President of the republic. If 
none of the Presidential candidates polled this minimum, then the National 
Assembly was to elect the President out of the three candidates polling the ' 
highest votes. At the time that the constitutive body made this law, ten million 
voters were registered on the election rolls. In its opinion, accordingly, one-flfth 
of the qualified voters sufficed to make a choice for President valid. The law 
of May 31 struck at least three million voters off the rolls, reduced the number 
of qualiHed voters to seven rallllona, and yet, notwithstanding. It kept the law- 
ful minimum at two millions for the election of a President. Accordingly, it 
raised the lawful minimum from a fifth to almost a third of the qualified voters, 
1. e.. It did all it could to smuggle the Presidential election out of the hands of 
the people Into those of the National Assembly. Thus, by the election law of 
IJay 31, the party of Order seemed to have doubly secured its empire, in that It 
placed. the election of both the National Assembly and the President of the re- 
public In the keeping of the stable portion of society. 



The strife Immediately broke out again between the National Assembly 
and Bonaparte, so soon as the revolutionary crisis was weathered, and uni- 
versal suffrage was abolished. 

The Constitution had fixed the salary of Bonaparte at 600,000 francs. Barely 
half a year after his Installation, he succeeded in raising this sum to Its 
double: Odlllon Barrot had wrung from the constitutive assembly a yearly al- 
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lowasce of 600,000 france for ao-called repreeentatlon expenses. After June 13, 
Bonaparte hinted at similar aollcltations, to which, however. Barrot then 
turned a deaf ear. Now, after May 31, he forthwith utillzeii the favorable mo- 
ment, and caused his ministers to move a civil list of three millions In the 
National Assembly. A long adventurous, vagabond career had gifted him with 
the best developed antennae for feeling out the weak momenta when he could 
venture upon squeezing money from his bourgeois. He carried on regular black- 
mail. The KBtloDBl Asiemblr bad matmod tlift BOTereisntr of. the people wi%^ 
hie aid and his knowledge: he now ihreatened to -denounce its crime ia>tae '~' 
banal of tbe peo^e, if it did not pull oui Its puree and fau; his Elleuce wiUi 
BdlUlHiB MU^wIIKk It bad robbed three million Frenchmen of the suHrage 
for every Frenchmen thrown "out of circulation," he demanded a franc "in 
circulation." He, the elect of six million, demanded indemnity for the votes 
he bad been subsequently cheated of. The Committee of the National Assem- 
bly turned the importunate fellow away. The Bonapartlat press threatened: 
Could the National Assembly break with the President of the republic at a 
time when It had broken definitely and on principle with the mass of the na- 
tion? It rejected the annual civil list, bnt granted, for this once, an allow- 
ance of 2,160,000 francs. Thus it made itself guilty of the double weakness ot 
granting the money, and, at the same time, showing by its anger that it 
did BO only unwiliingl.v. We shall presently see to what use Bonaparte put 
the money. After this aggravating after -play, that followed upon the heels of 
the abolition of universal suffrage, and in which Bonaparte exchanged his 
humble attitude of the days of the crisiB of March and April for one of defiant 
impudence towards the usurping parliament, the National Assembly adjourned 
for three months, from August 11, to November 11. It left behind in Its place 
a Permanent Committee of 18 members that contained no Bonapartlat, but did 
contain a few moderate republicans. The Permanent Committee of the year 
1849 had numbered only men of order and Bonapartlsta. At that time, how- 
ever, the party ot Order declared itself in permanence against the revolution; 
now the parliamentary republic declared Itself in permanence against the Pres- 
ident. After the law of May 31, only this rival still confronted the party of 
Order. 

When the National Assembly reconvened In November, 1S50, instead of Its 
former petty aklrmlshes with the President, a great headlong struggle, a 
struggle for life between the two powers seemed to have become inevitable. 

Ab In the year 1840, the party of Order had, during this year's vacation, 
dissolved into its two separate factions, each occupied with its own restoration 
intrigues, which had received new impetus from the dea.th of Louis Philippe. 
U^BmH^jd^^Ong^^kBibV, had even appointed a regular Ministry, that 
resided inP^^^HI^Ewhlcli sat members of the Permanent Committee. 
Hence, Bonaparte was, on his part, justified in making tours through the French 
Departments, and— according to the disposition of the towns that he happened 
to be gladdening with his presence— some times covertly, other times more 
openly blabbing out his own restoration plane, and gaining votes for himself. 
On these eicursions, which the large official "Monlteur" and the small private 
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"Monlteurs" of Bonaparte were, of couiHe, bound to celebrate as triumphal 1 
marches, he was constantly accompanied by affiliated members of the "Society 
of December 10." This society dated from the year 1349. Under the pretext 
ot founding a benevolent association, the slum-proletariat of Paris was organ- 
ized into secret sections, each section led by Bonapartlat agents, with a Boaa- 
partist General at the head of all. Along with ruined roufs of questionable 
means of support and questionable antecedents, along with the tou! and ad- , 
ventures-seeking dregs of the bourgeoisie, there were vagabonds, dlsmiased 
soldiers, discharged convicts, runaway galley slaves, sharpers, jugglers, lazza- 
roni, pickpockets, sleigh t-ot-hand performers, gamblers, procurers, keepers of 
disorderly houses, porters, literati, organ grinders, rag pickers, sclEsors grind- 
era, tinkers, beggars— in short, that whole undefined, dissolute, kicked-about 
mass that the Frenchmen style "la Bokeme."' With this kindred element, Bo- 
naparte formed the stock of the "Society of December 10," a "benevolent asso- 
ciation," in BO £ar ae, like BonHparte htmseir, all Its members felt the need oP^ 
b«Au benevolent to themselves al the expense of the toUioii nation, Tbe Bona- _} 
iWlte. who here coaatiluLea himself CHIEF OF THE SLUM-PROLETARIAT; 
vfho onTy here fin-is agalr. In plenteous form thp interests whlci be pprsoeaHy 
pursues; who, in this refuse, oHal and wreck of ail classes, recogn'^es the 
aniy class upon wliich he can depend unconditionally; — Ibis fs t be real Bona- 
parte, the Bonaparte without qualification, .'^n oW Bud rrafty rouS, be look* 
upon ih& iiiEtoi'ic life ot aationii, uiiou. Uielr great and publio acts, as comediw 
in the ordinary sense, as a carnival, wliere the great costuoieB, words attO^ 
posturea serve only a£ lOiuilifi ior Ike pettiest chicaneries. So, ou tlie occa.'iion 
of his expedition against Strasaburg when a trained Swiss vultiire imperson- 
ated the Napoleonic eagle; so, again, on the occasion of bis raid uiion Uaiilogne, 
vben he stuck a few London lackeys into French uniform: ibpy Injpi rsoiia^cd 
the army*; and so now, in bis "Society of De cember 10," ^^Mjtecta IQ.Ob O loater^p 
-wbo ue to m^MHlMWHPMBHV^iHBB'MHMKm^^KIMM^ 
period when fjf/^^^^^^^^^^aai^^/i^^mlmt 



moat soIemvil^HBWHHK, without doing violence to any of t 

dantlc requirements of French ^^/^gtlttlti^lKt^^&ai is itself partly deceived 1 
by, partly convinced of, the solemnity of its own public acts, the adventurer, 
who took the comedy for simple comedy, was bound to win. Only after he kaa 
removed bis solemn opponent, when he himself takes seriously bis own role 
of emperor, and, with the Napoleonic mask on, Imagines he impersonates the 

,real Napoleon, only then does he become the victim of hia own peculiar concep- 
tion history— ^^^nliBimllHIBMiHMiHHHliiniMWB'MaHfr. 
llBKKHKBttHtittil^nKf '^^^t the national work-shops were to the socialist 
TTorklngmen, what the "Gardes mobiles" were to the bourgeois republicans, 
th^t was to Bonaparte the "Society of December 10,"— a force for partisan war- 
f re peculiar to himself. On his journeys, the divisions of the Society, packed 

faway on the railroads, improvised an audience for him, performed public en- 

* Coder the relsn of Louis Plilllppe, Bonaparte made two attomptB to reatore tlie 
inn iif NBpoleoD; one in Ootoher. less. In an eipedlHon from SwltiprlBnil apo» Btrsaa- I 
fcurg; and oae In AugnsI, 1M0, In an aipedltlDQ from England upon Boiili 
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thuBlasm, Bhouted 'Mve TEmpereur," Insulted and clubbed the repabUca 
all, of course, under the protection of the police. On his return stages to Paris, 
this rabble constituted his vanguard, It forestalled or dispersed ci 
strations. Tbe "Society of Deceraber 10" belonged to him, It i 
handiworh, hia own thought. Whatever else he apprtjpriatee, the power of cir- 
cumstances places in bis hands; whatever else he does, either circumstances 
do for him, or he la content to copy from the deeds of others; but he, posing 
before the citizens with the ofHciaJ phrases about "Order," "Religion," "Fam- 
ily," "Property," acd, behind him. the secret society of skipjacks and pica- 
roons, the society ot disorder, ol prostitution, and of theft,— that is Bonaparte 
himself as the original author; and the history of the "Society ot December 
10" is his own history. Now, then, it happened that Representatives belong- 
ing to the party of order occasionally got under the clubs of the Decembrists. 
Nay, more. Police Commissioner Yon, who had been assigned to the National 
Assembly, and was charged with the guardianship of its safety, reported to f 
the Permanent Committee upon the testimony of one Alais. that a Section oC I 
the Decembrists had decided on the murder of General Changarnier and of I 
Dupin, the President of the National Assembly, and had already settled upon ' 
the men to execute the decree. One can Imagine the fright of Mr. Dupin. 
A parliamentary inquest over the "Society of December 10," 1. e., the profana- 
tion ot the Bonapartlst secret world, now seemed Inevitable. Just before the 
reconvening of the National Assembly, Bonaparte circumspectly dissolved hla 
Society, of course, on paper only. As late as the end of 1851, Police Prefect 
earlier vainly sought, in an exhaustive memorial, to move him to the real dis- 
solution of the Decembrists, 
k The "Society of December 10" was to remain the private army of Bona- 

P^rte until he should have succeeded in converting the public Army into a 
■Society of December 10." Bonaparte made the first attempt in this direction 
shortly after the adjournment of the National Assembly, and he did so with 
the money which be had just vrung from it..^— JMHIK, ba Ui«b flsTotM 

First among these Powers he numbers cigars and 
champagne, cold poultry and garlic- sausage. Accordingly, in the apartments 
of the Eiysfie, he treated first the officers and under-oHcers to cigars and cham- 
pagne, to cold poultry and garlic-sausage. On October 3, he repeats this 
manoeuvre with the rank and file of the troops by the review of St. Maur; and, 
on October 10, the snme manoeuvre again, upon a larger scale, at the army 
par.iilc ol Satory. The Uncle bore In remembrancp the campalfinB of Alex^ 
ander in Asia; the Nephew bore ia remembrance the trliiraphal mBJchea 4(1 
BaccliuB m tlie same country. Alexander was, indeed, a demi-god; but Bac- 
chus was a full-fledged god, and the patron deity, at that, of the "Society of De- 
cember 10." 

After the review of October 3, the Permanent Committee summoned the\ 
Minister of War, d'Hautpoul, before it. He promised that such breaches of dis 
cipline should not recur. We have seen how, on October 10th, Bonaparte kepif 
d'Hautpoul's word. At both reviews Changarnier had commanded as Com*- 
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naador-ln-chlet of the Army of Paris. He, at once member of tbe Permaneiit 
Committee, Chief of the National Guard, the "Savior" of January 29, and Juno 
IS^the "Bulwark of Society," candidate of the Party of Order for the office oC 
I*reBldent, the auspected Monk of two monarchies, — he had never acknowl- 
edged hla subordination to the Minister o£ War, had ever openly scoffed at the 
republican ConBtitutJon, and had pursued Bonaparte with a protection that 
was ambiguously distinguished. Now he became zealous for the discipline in 
opposition to Bonaparte. While, on October 10, a part of the cavalry cried: 
"Vive Napolfion! Vivent lea sauciEsonB;"-f Changarnier saw to It that at least 
the infantry, which filed by under the command of bis friend Neumeyer, 
should observe an icy silence. In punishment, the Minister of War, at tbe 
instigatioa of Bonaparte, deposed General Neumeyer from hia post in Paris, 
nnder tbe pretext of providing for him as Commander-in-chief oC the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Military Divisions. Neumeyer declined tbe exchange, 
and had, in consequence, to give his resignation. On his part, Changarnier 
published on November 2, an order, wherein he forbade tbe troops to Indulge, 
while under arms, in any sort of political cries or demonstrations. Tbe papers 
devoted to the Elya§e interests attacked Changarnier; the papers of tbe party 
of Order attacked Bonaparte; tbe Permanent Committee held frequent secret 
BesBions, at which it was repeatedly proposed to declare the fatherland in dan- 
Btr; the Army seemed divided into two hostile camps, with two hostile staffB: 
one at the Blysfie, where Bonaparte, the other at the Tulleries, where Chan- 
gamier resided. All that seemed wanting for the signal of battle to sound was 
the convening of the National Assembly. The French public looked upon the 
friction between Bonaparte and Changarnier in tbe light of the English journal- 
ist, who characterized it in these words; "The political servant girls of Franco 
are mopping away the glowing lava of tbe revolution with old mops, and they 
scold each other while doing their work." 

Meanwhile Bonaparte hastened to depose tbe Minister of War, d'HautpouI; 
to expedite him heels over bead to Algiers; and to appoint in bis place General 
Schramm as Minister of War. On November 12, he sent to tbe National As- 
sembly a message of American excursiveness, overloaded with defails, redolent 
of order, atbirst for conciliation, reaigntul to the Constitution, dealing with all 
and everything, only not with the burning questions of tbe moment. As if 
In passing, he dropped the words that according to the express provisions of 
the Constitution, tbe President alone disposes over the Army. The message 
closed with the following high-sounding protestations: 

"Prance demands, above all things, peace .... Alone bound by an oath, 
I ahal] keep myself within the narrow bounds marked out by it to me . . . As to 
me, elected by tbe people, and owing my power to it alone. I shall always 
submit to its lawfully expressed will. Should you at this session decide upon 
the revision of the Constitution, a Constitutional Convention will regulate the 
position of the Executive power. If you do not, then, the people will, in 1B52, 
solemnly announce its decision. But, whatever the solution may be that the 
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future has In atore, let ua arrive at an understanding to the end that am 
may paaaion, surprise or violence decide over tlie fate oC a great nation . 
Tliat wlilch, above all, beapeaks my attention la, not wto will, in 1852, ruletfl 
over France, but to so devote the time at my disposal that the interval may B 
pass hy without agitation and disturbance. I have straightforwardly opened 
my heart to you, you will answer my frankness with your ■ 
good efforts with your co-operation. God will do the rest." 

The honnSte, hypocritically temperate, comraonpiace-virtuoue language of I 
the bourgeoisie reveals its deep meaning in the mouth of the self-appolntQitl 
ruler of the "Society of December 10," and of the picnic-hero of St, Maur and 1 
Salory. 

The burgraves ot the party of Order did not for a moment deceive them-J 
selves on the confidence that this unbosoming deserved. They were longl 
blaaS on oaths; they numbered among themselvea veterans and virtuosi of \ 
perjury. The passage about the army did not, however, escape them. They 
observed with annoyance that the message, despite its prolix enumeration of 
the lately enacted laws, pasged, with affected silence, over the most Important 
of all, the election law, and, moreover. In ease no revision of the Constitu- 
tion was held, l«tt the choice ot the Presid ent, In 1S52. w ith the people. T^ 

more, by the ofBcfal diabandment of the "Society ot December 10," and the 
dismlaaal of the Minister of War, d'Hautpoul, Bonaparte had, with his own 
hands, sacrificed the scape-goats on the altar of the fatherland. He had 
turned off the expected collision. Finally, the party of Order itself anxi- 
ously sought to avoid every decisive conflict with the Executive, to weaken^ 
and to blur it over. Fearing to lose Its conquests over the revolution, it let I 
Its rival gather the fruits thereof. "France demands, above all things, peace,"— 
with this language had the party of Order been apostrophizing the revolution, 
since February; with this language did Bonaparte's message now apostrophize 
the party of Order: "France demands, above all things, peace." Bonaparte 
committed acta that aimed at usurpation, hut the party of Order committed 
a "disturbance of the peace," if It raised the hue and cry, and explained them 
hypochondriacally. The sausages of Satory were mouse-still when nobody 
talked about them;— "France demands, above all things, peace." 4lK^SdiiSi^tt 
Bonaparte dranentded that be be let altme; and tne i)fffflBw^tfl»ypiSy "w^p 
lamed with a dpuble fear; the fear, oC re-coDjurlng u|f the revfAulJonSry df^' 
turbauce of t)ie peace, ^d the f^r of itself appearing as the dlBturfeer of ttM* 
peace In th* eyes of Its own cl&ss, of the hourgeofsle. St^elng that, above all 
things, France demanded peace, the party of Order did not dare, after Bona- 
parte had said "peace" in his message, to answer "war." The puhlic, who 
had promised to itaelf the pleaaure of seeing great scenes of scandal at the 
opening of the National Assembly, waa cheated out of ita expectations. The 
opposition deputies, who demanded the submission of the minutea of the Per- 
manent Committee over the October occurrences, were outvoted. All debate 
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I that mlKlit escite wafl fled from on principle. The labors of the National 1 
ABsembly during November and December, 1850, were without interest. 

rinally, toward the end of December, began a guerilla warfare about cer- 
tain prerogatives of the parliament. The movement aanlt into the mire o( 
pett7 chicaneries on the prerogative ol tfie two powers, eince, witli the aboli- 
tion of universal auftrage, the bourgeoisie had done away with the claas 
struggle. 

A judgment for debt had been secured against Mauguln, one of the Rep- 
resentatives. Upon inquiry by the President of the Court, the MinlBter oC 
Justice, Rouher. declared that an order of arrest should be made out without 
delay. Mauguin was, accordingly, cast into the debtors' prison. The Na- 
tional Assembly bristled up when it learned of the "attentat." It not only 
ordered his immediate release, but had him forcibly taken out of Clichy the 
ame evening by its own greffier. In order, nevertheless, to shield its belief 
1 the "sacredneHS of private property," and also with the ulterior thought of 
opening, in case of need, an asylum for troublesome Mountalcers, It declared 
the imprisonment of a Representative for debt to be permissible upon its pre- 
vious consent. It forgot to decree that the President also could be lociced up 
for debt. By its act, it wiped out the last semblance of inviolability that 
surrounded the members of its own body. 

It will be remembered that, upon the testimony of one AHais, Police Com- 
misBloner Yon had charged a Section of Decerabrista with a plan to murder 
Dupin and Changarnler, With an eye upon that, the queators proposed at 
the very Erst session, that the parliament organize a police force of its own, 
paid for out of the private budget of the National Assembly itself, and wholly 
independent of the Police Prefects. The Minister of the Interior, Baroche, pro- 
tested against this trespass on his preserves. A miserable compromise fol- 
lowed, according to which the Police Commissioner of the Assembly was to be 
paid out of its own private budget and was to be subject to the appointment 
and dismissal of its own questora, but only upon previous agreement with, 
the Minister of the Interior. In the meantime Aiiais had been prosecuted 
by the Government. It was an easy thing, in Court, to present his testimony 
in the light of a mystification, and, through the mouth of the Public Pros- 
ecutor, to throw Dupin, Changarnier, Ton, together with the whole National 
Assemblj', into a ridiculous light. Thereupon, on December 29, Minister Ba- 
roche writes a letter to Dupin, In which he demands the dismissal of Ton. 
The Committee of the National Assembly decides to keep Yon in office; never- 
theless, the National Asssembly, frightened by its own violence in the affair 
of Mauguin, and accustomed, every time it has shied a blow at the Executive, to 
receive back from It two in exchange, does not sanction this decision. It dis- 
mlBses Ton in reward tor his zeal in ofilce, and robs Itself of a parliamentary 
prerogative, indispensable against a person who does not decide by night to 
execute by day, but decides by day and executes by night. 

We have seen how. during the months of November and December, tin- 
der great and severe provocations, the National Assembly evaded and refuseil 
the combat with the Executive power. Now we see It compelled to accept it 
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place the doctrinal right to labor. 01 course, the workingmen of Paris did not 
recognlEe in the lustre of the Californian goid bars the lacli-luatre francs that 
had been wheedled out of their pockets. In the main, however, the scheme was 
an nnmltlgated swindle. The vasabonds, who meant to open Calitornian gold 
mines without taking the pains to leare Paris, were Bonaparte himself and his 
Round Table ol desperate insolvents. The three millions granted by the Na- 
tional Assembly were rioted away; the Treasury had to be refilled somehow 
or another. In vain did Bonaparte open a national subscription, at the 
head of which he himself figured with a large sum, for the establishment of 
so-called "cites ouvrifires".* The hard-hearted bourgeois waited, distrustful, for 
the payment of his own shares; and, as this, ot course, never took place, the 
speculation in Socialist castles In the air fell flat. The gold bars drew better. 
' Bonaparte and his associates did not content themselves with putting into their 
own pockets part of the surplus of the seven millions over and above the 
bars that were to be drawn; they manufactured false tickets; they sold, of 
Number 10 alone, fifteen to twenty lots — a financial operation fully In the 
spirit of the "Society of December 10"! The National Assembly did not here 
have before It the fictitious President of the Republic, but Bonaparte him- 
self In Hesh and blood. Here it could catch him In the act, not in conflict with 
the Constitution, hut with the penal code. When, upon Duprat's Interpella- 
tion, the National Aaserobly went over to the order of the day, this did not 
happen simply lier'anse Girardin's motion to declare itself "satisfied" reminded 
the pariy of Ortlor nt Us own sysleniatie corruption: tbe bourgeois, above' 
alt the bourgeois who has been inflated Into a etBtManan, aupplsmentB his 
p^^llliHBMflHHftaitlt theoretical pomponsness. As fftatesman, be heeomes, 
IIlMI|MriliBm^^^(i^|ii£ him, a supsrior being, wlio eaa be fought only la 

Bonaparte — who, for the very reason of Ma being a "bohemian," a princely 
Htam-pKrtetarlsB; had ever the scampish Lourgeoia the advantage that he could 
carry on the Eght after the Assembiy ItseU had carried him with Its own hands 
ovar the slippery ground of the military banquets, of the reviews, of tha "Society 
oC December lU," and, finally, ot tb» peaai -Msda— b«w saw that the moment 
had arrived ivbeu ha onult) move from the seemingly defensive to the offensive. 
He was but little troubled by the intermediate and trifling defeats of the Min- 
ister of Justice, of the Minister of War, of the Minister of the Navy, ot the 
Minister of Finance, whereby the National Assembly indicated its growling 
displeasure. Not only did he prevent the Ministers from resigning, and thus 
recognizing the subordination of the executive power to the Parliament; he 
could now accomplish what during the vacation of the National Assembly ha 

had commenced, the separation of the military power from the Assembly / i 

the«BBP08mON OF CHAKQAKNIBH, 
— An ElysSe paper published an order. Issued during the month of May. 
ostensibly to the First Military Division, and, hence, proceeding from Chan- 
gamier, wherein the officers were recommended, in case of an uprising, 
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glTS no quarter to the traitors la Ibelr own ranks, to aboot them down on tlie 
spot, end to refuse troops to tbe National Assembly, should it make a requl- 
slllau for sucb. Oa January 3. ISsl. Che Cabinet was interpellated on this 
order. The Cabinet demands for tbe examinatlan ot tbe affair at first three 
months, then one week, finally only twenty-four hours' time. The Assembly 
orders an Immediate explanation. Changamier rises and declares tbat this 
oriler never esisted: be adds that he would ever hasten to respond to the calls 
of the National Assembly, and tbat. In case of a collision, they could count 
upon him. The Assembly receives his utterances with inexpressible applause, 
and decrees a vote ot couSdence to him. It thereby resigns its own powers; It 
decrees its own impotence and the omnipotence of the Army by committing It- 
self (o the private protection of a general. But tbe general, in turn, deceives him- 
self when he places at the Aesembly's disposal and against Bonaparte a. pOv^ ' 
that be holds ooiy as a Cef from that same Bonaparte, and when, on his paiK 
he est>ects protection from this Parliament, from bis protege. Itself needful 
0I proteC'ttos. But Changamier hta faith in tbe myslerioos power with which 
since Jonuarr. 1S49. he had t>een clad by the bourgeoisie. He takes himself for 
tbtt TlUrd Power, st&nding beside tbe other Powers of GoTemmenL He 
ehftnB Un ^ih ol kll the other heroes, or rMb«- ssints. of this epoch, whose 
(TMitaan consists bat la Ibo Interested good opinion that their own party holds 
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Ism, consisting In feeling safe behind a forest of baj-onets. and In accepting 
the aerviceB or the Army, which found itaell deserted In its camp. Instead ol 
*, this, the Messieurs Burgraves Tjetook themaelves to the Elysie on the even- 
■ Ing of January 6, with the view of Inducing Bonaparte, by i 
r words and considerations, to drop the removal of Chanearnler. 
» we must convince we recognize as the master of the situation. 
* made to feel secure hy this step, appoints on January 1 
I In which the leaders of the old, Fould and Baroche, ; 
d'Angley becomes Minister of War; the "Moniteur" 

caBblering Changarnier; hla command Is divided up between Baraguay d'Hill- 
loTB, who receives the First Division, and Perrot, who Is placed over the Na- 
tional Guard. The "Bulwark of Society" is turned down; and, although no 
dog barks over the event, in the Bourses the stock quotg,tiona rise. 

By repelling the Army, that, iii,Cliangarnier'8 perapn", put itself at it^-tiiB- 
posal, and thus irrevocably stood up against tKe President, the party ot Order 
declares that the bourgeoisie has lost Its vocation to reign. Aiready there was 
no parliamentary Ministry. By losing, furthermore, the handle to the Army and 
to the National Guard, what instrument ol force was there left to the National 
ABsembly In order to maintain both the usurped power of the parliament over 
the people, and its constitutional power over the President? None. All that 
■was left to it waa the appeal to peaceful principles, that itself had always ex- 
plained as "general rules" merely, to be prescribed to third parties, and only ia 
order to enable itself to move all the more freely. With the removal of Changar- 
nier, with the transfer of the military power to Bonaparte, closes the first part 
of the period that we are considering, the period of the struggle between the 
party of Order and the Executive power. The war between the two powers is 
now openly declared; it is conducted openly; but only after the party of Order 
has lost both arms and soldiers. Without a Ministry, without an army, without 
a people, witiiout the support of public opinion; since its election law of May 31, 
no longer the representative of the sovereign nation; sans eyes, sans ears, sans 
teeth, Sana everything, the National Assembly had gradually converted Itself 
Into a French Parliament of olden days, that must leave all action to the Gov- 
ernment, and content itself with erowiing remonstrances "post festum."* 

The party of Order receives the new Ministry with a storm of indignation. 
General Bedeau calls to mind ttie mildness of the Permanent Committee during 
the vacation, and the excessive prudence with which it had renounced the privi- 
lege of dlacloslng Its minutes. Now, the Minister of the Interior himself insista 
upon the disclosure of these minutes, that bave now, of course, become dull as 
stagnant waters, reveal CO new facta, and fall without making the slightest 
ettect upon the blas6 public. Upon Remusat's proposition, the National As- 
sembly retreats into Ita Committees, and appoints a "Committee on Extra- 
ordinary Measures." Paris steps all the less out of the ruta of its daily routine. 
eeelng that business is prosperous at the time, the manufactories busy, the 
prices of cereals low, provisions abundant, tlie savings banks receiving dally 
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new depoGltB. The "extraordinary measureo," that the parliament ao noifllly 
announced, fl::zle out on January 13 tn a vote of laclt ot confidence against the 
Ministry, without General Changarnier'e name being even mentioned. The 
party of Order was forced to frame its motion In that way so a3 to secnre the 
votes of the republicans, because, of all the acts of the Ministry, Changamier'B 
dismissal only was the very one they approved, while the party of Order can- 
not, in fact, condemn the other Ministerial acts which It had itself dictated. 

The January 18 vote of lack ol confidence was decided by 415 ayes against 
286 nays. It was. accordingly, put through by a. coalition of the uncompromi- 
sing Legitltntsta and Orleanists with the pure republicans and the Mountain. 
Thus it revealed the tact that, in its conflicts with Bonaparte, the party of Order 
had lost, not only the Ministry, not only the Army, but also its independent 
parliamentary majority; that a troop of Representatives had deserted its camp 
out of a fanatic leal tor harmony, out of fear of flght, out of lassitude, out ot 
family considerations (or the salaries of relatives in oSce. out of speculations 
on vacancies in the Ministry (Odiilon Barrot). or out of that unmitigated selflah- 
ness that causes the average bourgeois to be ever inclined to sacrifice the in- 
terests of his class to this or that private motive. The Bonapartlst Representa- 
tives belonged from the start to the party of Order only in the strugsle against 
the revolution. The leader ot the Catholic party. Montalembert, already then 
threw his influence in the scale oC Bonaparte, since he despaired of the vitality 
of the parliamentary party. Finally, the leaders of this party itself, Thiers and 
Berryer— the Orleanist and the Legitimist — were compelled to proclaim them- 
selves openly as republicans; to admit that their heart favored royalty, but their 
bead the republic; that their parliamentary republic was the only possible form 
for the rule ot the bourgeoisie. Thus were they compelled to brand, before the 
eyes of the bourgeois class Itself, as an Intrigue — as dangerous as it was sense- 
less — the restoration plans, which they continued to pursne indefatigably be- 
hind the back ot the parliament. 

The January IS vote of lack ot conSdence strnck the Ministers, not the 
President. But It was not the Ministry, it was the President who had deposed 
Changamier. Should the party of Order place Bonaparte himself under 
charges? On account ot his restoration hankerings? These only supple- 
mented their own. On account ot his conspiracy at Ihn military reviews and ot 
the "Society of December 10" ? They had long since burled these subjects under 
simple orders of business. On account of the discharge of the hero of JannaiT 
29 and June 13, ot the man who, in May, 1S50. threatened, tn case of a riot, to set 
Paris on fire at all its four corners? Their allies of the Mountain and Cavaignac 
did cot even allow them to console the fallen "Bulwark of Society" with an 
oSicial testltnony of their sympathy. They themselves could not deny the con- 
etitational right of the President to remove a General. They stormed only be- 
cause he made an nnparliamentary use of his constitutional right. Had they 
not themselves constantly made an unconstitutional use of their parliamentary 
prerogative, notably by the abolition ot universal suffrage? Consequently they 
were reminded to move exclusively within parUamentary bounds. Indeed, it re- 





' QOfred that pecuHar dleease, a disease that, since 1848, baa raged over the whote -^ 
continent, "Parliamentary Idiocy," — that fetters those whom it infecta to an 
Imaginary worid, and robs them of aii sense, al! remembrance, ail understand- 
ing of the rude outside world;— it reauired this "Parliamentary Idiocy" in order 
that the party of Order, which had, with its own hands, destroyed all the con- 

-■ ditions for parliamentary power, and. in Its struggle with the other claaeea, waa 
obliged to destroy them, still to consider ita parliamentary victories ae victories, 

-I and to Imagine it hit the President hy strllting hia Ministers. They only W 

j afforded him an opportunity to humble the National Assembly anew in the eyes I 

of the nation. On January 20, the "Moniteur" announced that th^ dismissal of V 

the whole Ministry was accepted. Under the pretext that none of l,he parliament- ■ 

.1 ary pajties bad any longer the majority — as proved by the January 18 vote, that 
fruit of the coalition between Mountain and royalists — , and. In order to await 
the re-formation of a majority, Bonaparte appointed a so-called transition Min- 
istry, ot whom no member belonged to the parliament — altogether wholly un- 
IcJiown and insigniflcact indlTiduais; a Ministry of mere cierhs ajid secretaries. 
The party of Order couid now wear itself out in the game with these puppets; 
the Bsecutive power no longer considered it worth the while to be seriously rep- 
resented In the National Assembly. By this act Bonaparte concentrated the 
whole executive power all the more Becnrely in hia own person; be had all the 
freer elbow-room to exploit the same to his own ends, the more his Ministers 
became mere aupernumerariea. 

The party of Order, now allied with the Mountain, revenged itself by re- 
jecting the PreBidentlal endowment project of 1,800,000 francs, which the chief 
of the "Society of December 10" had compelled his Ministerial cleriis to present 
to the Assembly. This time a majority of only 102 votes carried the day; ac- 
cordingly, since January IB, 27 more votes had fallen off; the dissolution of the 
party of Order was making progress. Lest any one might for a moment be de- 
ceived touching the meaning of its coalition with the Mountain, the party of 
Order simultaneously scorned even to consider a motion, signed by 189 memhera 
of the Mountain, for a general amnesty to political criminals. It was enough that 
the Minister of the Interior, one BaissS, declared that the national tranquility 
■was only in appearance, in secret there reigned deep agitation, in secret ubiqui- 
tous societies were organized, the democratic paperswere preparing to re-appear, 
the reports from the Departments were unfavorable, the fugitives of Geneva 
conducted a conspiracy via Lyon tUrough the whole of Southern France, Franca 
stood on the verge of an industrial and commercial crisis, the manufacturers of 
Rouhais were woriiing shorter hours, the prisoners of Belie Isle had mutinied ; — 
it waa enough that even a mere Baisae should conjure up the "Red Spectre" for 
the party of Order to reject without discussion a motion that would havB 
gained for the National Assembly a tremendous popularity, and thrown Bona- 
parte back into its arms. Instead of allowing itself to be intimidated by thel 
Executive power with the perspective of fresh disturbances, the party ol Order! 
should rather have allowed a little elbow-room to the class struggle, in orderl 
to secure the dependence of the Executive upon Itsett But tt did not fe«l Itself I 
equal to the task of playing with fire. I 
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Meanwhile, tbe so-catled tranHitlon Mlnlatrj vegetated along until 
middle of April. Bonaparte tired out and fooled the National Assembly wji 
constantly new Ministerial comblnatloni. Now lie seemed to Intend construct? 
ing a republican Ministry, witb L-amartlne and Blliault; then, a parliamentary 
one, with the inevitable Odillon Barrot, whose name must never be absent when 
a dupe is needed; then again, a Legitimist, with Batlsraenil and Benoist d'Azy; 
and yet again, an Orleaniat. with Mallevllle. While thus throwing the several 
lactiona of the party of Order into strained relations with one another, and 
alarmtng them all with the prospect of a republican Ministry, together with 
the thereupon Inevitable restoration of universal suffrage, Bonaparte almultan- 
eously raises in the bourgeoisie the conviction that his sincere efforts for a 
parliamentary Ministry are wrecked upon the irreconcilable antagonism of the 
royalist factions. All the while the boureeoisie was clamoring louder and 
louder for a "strong Government," and was finding it less and less pardonable to 
leave Prance "without an administration," in proportion as a general com- 
mercial crisis seemed to be under way and making recruits tor Socialism in the 
cities, as did the ruinously low price of grain in the rural districts. Trade be- 
came daily duller; the unemployed hands increased perceptibly; in Paris, al 
least 10,000 woricingmen were without bread; in Rouen, Muehlhausen, Lyons, 
Roubalz, Tourcoign, St. Etienne, Elbeuf, etc., numerous factories stood idle. 
Under these circumstances Bonaparte could venture to restore, on April 11. the 
Ministry of January 18; Messieurs Rouher, Fould, Baroche, etc, reinforced by 
Mr. L&m Faueher, whom the constitutive assembly had, during its last days, 
unanimously, with the eieeption ot five Ministerial votes, branded with a vote 
of censure for circulating false telegraphic dispatches. Accordingly, the Nat- 
ional Assembly had won a victory on January 18 ovh- the Ministry, it had, totj 
the period of three months, been battling with Bonaparte, and all this merelj: 
to the end that, on April 11. Fould and Baroche should be able to taie up thrf^ 
Puritan Fancher as third in their ministerial league. 

la NOTULhet, 1S13, BMMparte bBd MtleCed h1ni!>eir witb an UNPARLIA- 
MENTART.Ja J^WUT,ia6]L,wUiiaaOUTSID£ PA Rt/I AMENTA BY. on April 
Mi^gl^jg^ttf^mmm* li tii'W an ANTf-PAAUAUKHTA^S^yilBSlgllt 
iurmonlonsly «)mbined within itself the votes ot lack of confidence of both as- 
semblies—the craiatitulJ^M^ Hia legislative, the republican and the royaliat. 
a. thermoBMter br wUA Oi^l 



rUiB owa lita. This had sunk so low by the 
Sot April, that, sT^T^RCnal interview, Persigny could Invite Changamier 
to go OTW to the camp ot the President. Bonaparte, he assured Changamier, 
considered the Influence ot the National Assembly to be wholly annihilated, 
and already tbe proclamation was ready, that was to be published after tbe 
steadily contemplated, but again accidentally postponed "coup d'Siat." Chan- 
gamier communicated this announcement of its death to the leaders ot the party 
of Order; but who waa there to believe a bed-bug bite could kill? The parlia- 
ment, however beaten, however dissolved, however death-tainted It was, could 
not persuade Itself to see, in the duel with tbe grotesque chief ot tbe "Society 



^^^^cember 10," anything but a duel with a bed-bug. But Boiuiparte answered 
^^^^^arty of Order aa AgeBilaus did King Agis: "I aeem to you an ant; but shall 
^^Hi day be a lion. 
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Tha caaliUon with the Mountain and tba pure repnblieans. to which t 
of Order loimd luelf cvadeiaiMd In ita frtittI«M eftorts to keep poBHeaBloik | 
et tbe military and to iMMBMMMi^MncMmkvaBaiMdnMliM 
prored concluslvelr OaMk^MriMHMWtrtMMM^^tfliMBMH^aijnn' 
Ity. The calendar and clock merely gave, on May 29, the signal for its com- 
plete dissolution. With May 29 commenced the last year of the lite of the 
National Assembly. It now had to decide for the unchanged continuance or 
the revision of the Conatitiition. But a revision of the Constitution meant not 
only the definitive supremacy of either the bourgeoisie or the small traders' 
democracy, of either democracy or proletarian anarchy, of either a parlia- 
mentary republic or Bonaparte, it meant also either Orleans or Bonrbon! Thus 
fell Into the very midst of the parliament the apple of discord, around which 
the conflict of interests, that cut up the party of Order into hostile factiona, 
■was to kindle into an open conflagration. The party of Order was a combina- 
tion of heterogeneous social substancea. The question of revision raised a 
political temperature, in which the product was reduced to its original com- 
ponents. 

The interest of the Bonapartists in the revlBlon wae Blinple: they were 
above all concerned in the abolition of Article 45, which forbade Bonaparte's 
re-election and the prolongation of his term. Not less simple seemed to be the 
position of the republicans: they rejected all revision, seeing in that only a 
general conspiracy against the republic; as they disposed over more than one- 
fourth of the votes in the National Assembly, and, according to the Constitu- 
tion, a three-fourths majority was requisite to revise and to call a revisory 
convention, they needed only to count their own votes to be certain of victory. 
Indeed, they were certain of it. ~- — \ 

Over and against these clear-cut positions, the party of Order found tteelf 
tangled in inextricable contradictions. If it voted against the revision, it en- 1 ' 
dangered the "status quo," by leaving to Booaparte only one expedient — that | 
of violence and handing France over, on May 2, 1852, at the very time of elec- [ 
tion, a prey to revolutionary anarchy, with a President whose authority / 
was at an end, with a parliament that the party had long ceased to /J 
own, and with a people that it meant to reconquer. If it voted con*^ 
stitutlonally for a revision, it knew that it voted in Tain, and would constitu- 
tionally have to go under before the veto of the republicans. If, unconstltution- 
a!ly, it pronounced a simple majority binding, it could hope to control the 
revolution only in case it surrendered unconditionally to the domination of the 
Elxecutlve power: it then made Bonaparte master of the Constitution, of the 
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reviBloii and of itself. A merely partial revision, prolonging the term of tlii 

Preaident, opened the way to Imperial usurpation ; a general revUloa, ahorten- 
Ing the existence of the republic, threw the dynaatic clalnia Into an inevitable 
conflict: the conditions tor a Bourbon and those for an Orleaniat restoration 
were not only different, they mutually excluded each other. 

The parliamentary republic waa more than a neutral ground on which the 
two factionH of the French bourgeoisie — Legitimists and Orleaniats, large 
landed property and manufacture — could lodge together with egual rights. It 
was the indispensable condition for their common reign, the only form of gov- 
ernment iu which their common class interest could dominate both the claims 
of their separate factions and all the other classes of society. As royalists, 
they relapeed Into their old antagonism: Into the struggle for the overlordship 
of either landed property or of money; and the highest expression of this an- 
tagonism, its personification, were the two kings themselves, their dynasties. 
Hence the resistance of the party of Order to the recall of the Bourbons. 

The Orleanist Representative Creton moved periodically in 1849, 18S0 and 
1851 the repeal of the decree of banishment against the royal families; as period- 
ically did the parliament present the spectacle of an Aasenbly of royalista who 
stubbornly shut to their banished kings the door through which they could 
return home. Richard III. murdered Henry VI. with the remark that he 
waa too good for this world, and belonged in heaven. They declared France 
too bad to have her kings back again. Farced by the power of circumstances, 
tbey had become republicans, and repeatedly sanctioned the popular mandate 
that eiiled their kings (rora Prance. 

The revision of the Constitution, and circuraatancea compelled Ita con- 
sideration, at once made uncertain not only the republic Itself, but also the 
Joint reign of the two bourgeois factions; and it revived, with the possibility 
of the monarchy, both the rivalry of interests which these two factions had 
alternately allowed to preponderate, and the struggle (or the supremacy of the 
one over the other. The diplomats of the party of Order believed they could 
allay the struggle by a combination of the two dynastleB through a so-called 
fusion of the royalist parties and their respective royal houses. The true 
fusion of the restoration and the July monarchy waa, however, the parlia- 
mentary republic. In which the Orleanist and Legitimist colors were dissolved, 
and the bourgeois species vanished in the plain bourgeois. In the bourgeois 
genua. Now, however, the plan waa to t-irn the Orleanist Legitimist, and the 
Legitimist Orleanist. The kingship. In which their antagonism waa person- 
ified, was to Incarnate their unity; the expression of their exclusive faction in- 
terests was to become the expression of their common class interest; the mon- 
archy was to accomplish what only the abolition of two monarchies— the re- 
public — could and did accomplish. This was the philosophers' stone, for the 
finding of which the doctors of the party of Order were breaking their heads. 
As though the Legitimate monarchy ever could be the monarchy of the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie, or the bourgeois monarchy the monarchy of the heredll 
landed aristocracy! As though landed property and industry could frateml 
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onder one crown, where the crown could fall only upon one head, the head of 
^ the older or the younger brother! Ah though industry could at all deal upon 
' a rooting of equality with landed property, so long as landed property did not 
■' decide fteeir to become Industrial. If Henry V. were to die to-raorrow. the 
Count of Paris would not. therefore, become the king of the Legitimists, un- 
less he ceased to be the King of the Orleanists. Nevertheless, the fusion phil- 
osophera, who became louder In the measure that the question of revision 
stepped to the fore, who had provided themselvea with a dally organ in the 
"Assembiee Nationale." who, even at this very moment (February, 1352) are 
again at work, explained tl 3 wliole difficulty by the opposition and rivalries of 
the two dynasties. The at-enipta ^o reconcile the family of Orleans with 
Henry V., begun since the death of Louis Philippe, but, as all these dynastic 
Intrigues, carried on only during the vacation of the National AssLmbly, be- 
tween acts, behind the scenes, more as a sentimental coquetry with the old 
superstition than as a serious affair, were now raised by the party of Order to 
Ihe dignity of a great State question, and were conducted upon the public 
stage, instead of, as heretofore, In the amateurs' theater. Couriers flew from 
Paris to Venice, from Venice to Claremont, from Claremont to Paris. The 
Duke of Chambord issues a manifesto in which be announces, not bis own, hut 
the "national" restoration, "with the aid of all the members of bis family." The 
Orleanist Salvandy throws himself at the feet of Henry V. The Legitimist 
leaders Berryer, Benolt d'Azy, St. Priest travel to Claremont, to persuade the 
Orleans: but in vain. The fusionlats learn too late that the interests of the two 
bourgeois factions neither lose in exclaslveness nor gain in pliancy where they 
sharpen to a point in the form of family interests, of the interests of the two 
royal houses. When Henry V. recognized the Count of Paris as bis successor 
—the only success that the fusion could at best score — the house of Orleans 
acquired no claim that the childlessness of Henry V. had not already secured 
to it; but. on the other hand. It lost all the claims that it had conquered by the 
July revolution. It renounced its original claims, all the titles, that, during 
Btruggle nearly one hundred years long, it had wrested from the older 
branch of the Botu-bons; it bartered away its historic prerogative, tbe prerog- 
ative of Its family-tree. Fusion, accordingly, amounted to nothing else than the 
resignation of the house of Orleans, its Legitimist resignation, a repentfui re- 
tain from the Protestant State Church Into the Catholic;— a return, at that, that 
lot even plaCe it on the throne that it had lost, but on the steps of the 
le on which it was bom. The old Orleanist Mliisters Gulzot, Duchatel, 
who likewise hastened to Claremont, to advocate the fusion, represented 
la fact only the nervous reaction of the July monarchy; despair, both in the 
cltlzsD kingdom and the kingdom of citizens; the superstitious believe In legit- 
imacy as the last amulet against anarchy. Mediators, in their imagination, be- 
tween Orleans and Bourbon, they were in reality but apostate Orleanists, anff 
as such were they received by the Prince of Joinvllle. The virile, 
part of the Orleanists, on the contrary — Thiers, Baze. etc, — , persuaded the 
fiunll7 of Louis Philippe all the easier that, seeing ever? plan for the Idl- 
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mediate restoration of tlie monarcliy presupposed tbe fnston of tbe two dya- 
astlea, and every plan for fusion the resignation of the house of Orleans, it cor- 
responded, on the contrary, wholly with the tradition of its ancestors to recog- 
nize tbe republic for the time being, and to wait until circumstances permitted 
the converBion of the Presidential chair Into a throne, Joinville'a candidacy 
was set afloat as a rumor, public curiosity was held In suspense, and a few 
months later, after the revision waa rejected, openly proclaimed in September. 
Accordingly, the esHaj of a royalist fusion between Orleanlsts and Legiti- 
mists did not miscarry only, it broke up their parliamentary fusion, the repub- 
lican form that they had adopted in common, and it decomposed the party ot 
Order into its original components. But tbe wider the breach became between 
Venice and Claremont, tbe further they drifted away from each other, and tbe 
greater tbe progress made by the Joinville agitation, all the more active and 
earnest became tbe negotiations between Faucher, the Minister of Bonaparte, 
and the Legitimists. 

Tbe illiaahatisa ot tbe paxty of Order vent beyond Ita original elsmeDls. 
EBdi of tt» two lirge ractlons fell In turn Into new fragments. It was as if 
ail tbe old political shades, that formerly fought and crowded one another 
■within each of the two circles — be it that ot the Legitimists or that of the 
Orleanists — , had been thawed out lilte dried infusoria by contact with water; 
as if they bad recovered enough vitality to build their own groups and assert 
' their own antagonisms. The Legitimists dreamed they were back amidst the 
quarrels between the Tuileries and the pavilion Marsan, between Vilieie and 
Polignac; the Orleanists lived anew through the golden period of the tourneys 
between Guizot, M0I6, Broglie, Thiers, and Odiilon Barrot. 

That portion of tbe party of Order — eager for a revision of the Constitu- 
tion but disagreed upon the extent ot revision — made up of tbe Legitimists 
under Berryer and Faiious and of those under Uroche Jaqueiein, together with 
the tired-out Orleanists under M0I6, Broglie, Montalembert and Odiilon Barrot, 
united with the Bonapartist Representatives in the following indefinite and 
loosely drawn motion 

"Tbe undersigned Representatives, with tbe end in view ot restoring to 
the nation tbe full esercise of her sovereignty, move that the Constitution be 
revised." 

At the same time, however, they unanimously declared through tbeir 
Bpoltesman, Tocquevlile, that the National Assembly had not the right to move 
tbe abolition of tbe republic, that right being vested only in a Constitutional 
Convention, For the rest, tbe Constitution could be revised only in a "legal" 
way, that is to say, only In case a tbree-tourths majority decided In favor of 
revision, as prescribed by the Constitution. After a bIk days' stormy debate, 
the revision was rejected on July 19, as was to be foreseen. In ita favor 44G 
votes were cast, against it 278. Tbe resolute Orleanists. Thiers, Cbangamler 
etc.. voted with the republicans and the Mountain. 

Thus the majority of tbe parliament pronounced Itself against tbe Con- 
stitution, while the Constitution itself pronounced itself tor the minority, and 
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Ma declsioii binding. But bad not tbe party of Order on Ma.y 31, IS5D, bad It not J 
fln June 13, l!i49, subordinated the Constitution to the parliamentary majority? 
Jlld not tbe whole republic tbey bad been bitberto baving rest upon the 
•ordination of the Constitutional clauseB to the majority decisions of tbe 
ment? Had tbey not left to the democrats the Old Testament super- 
B belief Id the letter of the law, and tad they not chastised the demo- 
^t8 therefor. At this moment, however, revision meant nothing else than tbe 
OOntinuance of the Presidential power, as the continuance of the Constitution 
meant nothing else than the deposition of Bonaparte. The parliament bad 
pronounced itself for him, but the Constitution pronounced Itself against the 
parliament. Accordingly, he acted both in the sense of the parliament wben 
be tore np the Constitution, and in tbe sense of the Constitution wben be 
chased away tbe parliament. 

Tbe parliament pronounced the Constitution, and, thereby, also, its own 
reign, "outside of tbe pale of the majority"; by Its decision. It repealed the 
Oonstltutlon, and continued tbe Presidential power, and it at once declared 
that neither could the one live nor the other die so long as Itself existed. The 
(eet of those who were to bury it stood at the door. While it was debating tbe 
subject of revision, Bonaparte removed General Baraguay d'Hilliers, who 
showed himself irresolute, from the command of tbe First Military Division, 
and appointed in his place General Magnan, tbe conqueror of Lyon, the hero oE 
the December days, one of his own creatures, who, already under LouiB 
Philippe, on tbe occasion of the Boulogne expedition, bad somewbat compro- 
mised himself in bis favor. 

By Its decision on the revision, the party of Order proved that it fenev 
neither bow to rule nor how to obey; neither how to live nor bow to die; 
neither how to bear with the republic nor how to overthrow it; neither how to 
maintain tbe Constitution nor how to throw it overboard; neither how to co- 
operate with tbe President nor how to break with him. Prom what quarter did 
it, then, look to for the solution of all the existing perplexities? From tbe 
calendar, from the course of events. It ceased to assume tbe control of events. 
It. accordingly, invited events to don Its authority and also the power to which, 
In Its struggle with the people, it had yielded one attribute after another 
until it finally stood powerless before the same. To tbe end that the Executive 
be able all the more freely to formulate his plan of campaign against it, 
strecgtben his means of attack, choose his tools, fortify his positions, the party 
of Order decided, in the very midst of this critical moment, to step oCT the 
stage, and adjourn for three months, from August 10 to November 4. 

Not only was tbe parliamentary party dissolved into Its two great frac- 
tiona, not only was each ol these dissolved within itself, but tbe party of Order, 
inside of the parliament, was at odds with the party of Order, outside of the 
parliament. Tbe learned spealters and writers of the bourgeoisie, their tri- 
bunes and their press, in short, the Ideologists of the bourgeoisie and the bour- 
geoisie Itself, tbe representatives and the represented, stood estranged from, 
and no longer understood one another. 



-»nii lAjflcnihtifii th« provtncTC, witlt Uieir craiBiwl tiorl«m Ma fHttt 
boundleea entbaBlaam, charged their parllamenlarr leailen Berryer aod Fal- 
loux with d««ertlon to tbe BoiULpsrUst camii. and vitli aposucy Irom Hent^ 
VMMIBMP^Mi****M*'"*'*II^^*4*H «f ■nan, but niVt tn dlptMoacy. 

More fatal and eomplete^j^gmj^^ lfferent, was t!ie Itfoaajh bM— ■■Pthe 
fMMHHHHVMHlHMW^ffl^ft^B. it twitted them, not as tlie Leglt- 
Imiats did thelra, with haWng apostatized from their prlQclyle, but, on the 
contrary, with adhering to principles that had become useless. 

I have already Indicated that, since the entry of Fould in the Ministry, 
that portion of the commercial bourgeoiaie that had enjoyed the lion's share 
In Louia Philippe's reign, to wit, the aristocracy of flnance, had become Bona- 
partlat. Fould not only represented Bonaparte's interests at the Bourse, he 
represented also the interests ot the Bourse with Bonaparte. A passage from 
the London "Economist," the European organ of the aristocracy of finance, 
described most Btriliingly the attitude of this class. In its Issue of February 1, 
1851, its Paris correspondent writes: "Now we have it stated from numerous 
quarters that France wishes above all things for repose. The President de- 
clares it in his message to the Legislative Assembly; it Is echoed from the tri- 
bune; it Is asserted In the journals; it is announced from the pulpit; it is 
demonstrated by the sensitiveness of the public funds at the least prospect ot 
disturbance, and their firmness the Instant it is made manifest that the En- 
ecutive is far superior in wisdom and power to the factious ei-officiala of all 
former governments." 

In its issue of November 29, 1851, the "Economist" declares editorially: 
"The President la now recognized as the guardian of order on every Stock Ex- 
chan,7e of Europe ' AowJTdlflgly, thp ARISTOCRACT OP fc'iNANCH OttIM 
demned the paj-liamentaiT atrUe at tbe enny at Oriler with the Biecutlve (uiil 
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WSB'snTfoyed Kt tbs quairelsol UMFaramnmutaryftu»atOraeT witb the Et- 
ecuti¥e. Thiers, Anglaa, Salnte Beuve, etc., received, after their vote of Jan- 
uary 18, on the occasion of the discharge of Changamler, puhlic reprimands 
from their constituencies, located In the industrial districts, branding their 
coalition with tUe Mountain as an act of high treason to the cause of order. 
Although, true enough, the boastful, vesatious and petty intrigues, through 
which the struggle of the party of Order with the President manifested it- 
aeM, deserved no better reception, yet notwithstanding, this bourgeois party, 
that eipects of its representatives to allow the military power to pass without 
reBistance out of tbe hands of their own Parliament into those of an adventur- 
ous Pretender, Is not worth even the intrigues that were wasted in its behalf. 
It showed that the struggle for the maintenance of their public Interests, of 
their class interests, of their political power only incommoded and displeased 
them, as a. disturbance oC their private business. 

The bourgeois dignitaries of the provincial towns, the magistrates, com- 
mercial Judges, etc., with hardly any exception, received Bonaparte everywhere 
on hla excursions in the moat servile manner, even when, as in Dijon, he at- 
ta.cked the National Assembly and especially the party of Order without re* 

Business being brisk, as still at the beginning of 1S51, the commercial hour' 
gcolsie stormed against every Parliamentary strife, lest business be put out 
of temper. Biisinesa being dull, as from the end of February, 18BI, on, the 
bourgeoisie accused the Parliamentary strifes as the cause of the stand-still, 
and clamored for gulet In order that business may revive. The debates on re- 
vision fell Just in the bad times. Seeing the question now was the to be or not to 
be of the eslsting form of government, the bourgeoisie felt itself all the more 
justified in demanding of its Representatives that they put an end to this tor- 
menting provisional status, and preserve the "status quo." This was no 
• contradiction. By putting an end to the provlalonal statue, it understood its 
continuance, the indeflnlte putting off of the moment when a flnal decision 
' had to be arrived at. The "status quo" could be preserved in only one of two 
■ways: either by the prolongation of Bonaparte's term of office or by hla con- 
stitutional withdrawal and the election of Cavaignac. A part of the bour- 
geoisie preferred the latter solution, and knew no better advice to give their 
Representatives than to be silent, to avoid the burning point. If their Rep- 
resentatives did not speak, so argued they, Bonaparte would not act. They 
desired an ostrich Parliament that would hide Its head, in order not to be seen. 
Another part of the bourgeoisie preferred that Bonaparte, being once In 
the Presidential chair, be left In the Presidential chair, in order that every- 
thing might continue to nm in the old ruts. They felt Indignant that their 
Parliament did not openly break the Constitution and resign without further 
ado. 

The General Councils of the Departments, these provisional representative 
bodies of the large bourgeoisie, who had adjourned during the vacation of the 
Katlonal Assembly since August 25, pronounced almost unanimously lor re- 
vision, that ia to aay, against the Parliament and for Bonaparte. 



Stil! more uneqniToefl!!y thnn In Ita falling out witb ita Parliamentary Rep- 
resRntatives, did the bourgwlsle eshlWt Its wrsfh »t Its literary Representa- 
tiVMi, Its own preea. Tbe TenlictB of the bourgeoiA juries, inQlctijiK escesslve 
^es aad sbameleBH sentences of ImprlsonmeDt tor every attaci; of tbe boat- 
gmlB preds upon the nGurping ELSpiraUoiis of Bonaparte, for every attempt 
of the press to defend tbe political rights of the bourgeoisie against the 'Et:- 
ecutlve power, tlireir, not France alone, but all Europe Into amazement. 

WbllB, on the one hand, as I have indicated, the Parliamentary party of 
Order ordereil ilueU La keep tbe peace by screaming for peace; and while i 
prononneed tbe pollttcftl rule of the bourgealsle irreconcilable witli the safety 
and Ihe exlBtence of ILe bourgeoisie, by destroying with Its own bands 
its atniggle with the other clasaea of society all the eondftions tor its owm 
the Pailiamentary, rfiglme: on the other band, the masB of the bourgeolsiw 
outside of the Parliament, urged Bonaparte— by Its servility towards the Pr^ 
Ident, by ita iaauita to lUfe Pariiameiit, by the brutal treatment of its otrt 
preaa^to suppress and annihilate Its ppealdng and writing organs, ita poUtlt 
cians and Ha llleriiti, Ita orators' tribune and Its press, to tbe end Ibat, undan 
the protection of a strong and unhampered Oorernment, 11 might ply its o 
private pursuits In safety. It declared unmistakably that it longed to be rlf 
of Its own political rule, in orrlt?r to escape the troubles and dangers of mltnt- 

And this bourgeoisie, that had I'cballed againat even the Parliamenta^ 
and literary conteat for the supremacy of ita own class, that had betrayed its 
leaders in. this contest, it now has the effrontery to blame the proletariat for 
not having rl^en In Hs defence in a bluudy Gtruggle, In a Btruggle for life! 
Those bourgeois, who nt every turn sacrificed their common class interesta ti 
narrow and dirty private Interesta, and who demanded a similar sacrifice 
from their own Heprescnlatives, now whine that Iho proletariat has sac- 
rlflced their ideal-pDlilkal lo its own material interests! This bourgeois 
class now strikes the attitude of a pure soul, misunderstood and abandoned, 
at a critical moment, by the proletariat, that has been misled by the Sociai- 
ists. And Its cry finds a general echo in the bourgeois world. Of course, I 
do not refer to German cross-road politicians and kindred blockheads. I re- 
fer, for Instance, to the "Economist," which, as late as November 29, 1851, 
that Is to say, tour days before the "coup d'6tat'* pronounced Bonaparte the 
"Guardian of Order" and Thiers and Berryer "Anarchists," and as early aa 
December 27, 1851, after Bonaparte had silenced those very Anarchists, cries 
out about the treason committed by "the Ignorant, untrained and stupid pro- 
letalres against tbe skill, knowledge, discipline, mental Infiuence, intellectual 
resources and moral weight of the middle and upper ranks," The stupid, ig- 
norant and contemptible mass was none other than the bourgeoisie itself. 

France had, indeed, experienced a sort of commercial crisis In 1S51. At 
the end of February, there was a falling off of exports as compared with 1850; 
in March, business languished and factories shut down; In April, the con- 
dition of the industrial departments seemed as desperate as after the February 
days; In May, business did not yet pick up; as late as June 2S, the reports of 



Uie Bank of France revealed througli a tremendous increase of deposits- and 
1 equal decrease ot loans on exchange notes, the stand-sttll of production; not 
I until the middle of October did a steady Improvement ot business set In. The 
French bourgeoisie accounted for this stagnation of businesB with purely po- 
litical reasons; It imputed tbe dull times to the strife between the Parliament 
and the Executive power, to the uncertainty of a provisional form of govern- 
ment, to tlie alarming prospects ol May 2, 1S52, I shall not deny that all tliese 
causes did depress some branches of Industry in Paris and In the Depart- 
ments. At any rate, this effect of political circumstances was only local 
and trifling. Is there any other proof needed than tliat the improvement in 
business set in at tlie very lime when tln! poiiticaf aitnation was growing 
worse, when tlie i>oli;i'';U )K>rix(in was gmains (i'ivlifi-, rind when at every 
moment a stroke of liv:liUiing w^i? p.xpecLeil out of the ElysGe — in the middle 
of October? The French bourgeois, whose "slflll. knowledge, mental InSu- 
e^fio and intellectual re^uiirctij" reach no further than his nose, could, more- 
over. (UirinK (lie wliolt; ]i.Ti(i<l of (lie Induptrial Exposition in i/indon, have ' 
struck wi!h his nose Uie i':iu;:e of iiiK own biisiuesH niisei-y. At the same time 
that, in l''rance, the facLories w.re lieing closed, commercial failures broke 
out in England. While the IndustrlBl paitinjpached Its height during April 
ajid May in France, in England the commercial panic readied its height in 
April and May. The same as the French, the English woolen industriea 
suffered, and, as the French, ao did the English silk manufacture. Though the 
English cotton factories went on working, it, neverthelesa, was not with the 
eame old profit ot 1S49 and 1S50. Tlt« aalr dlffBKBce waa lMa: that ia France* 
t£L^..frisis was sit'ifidiietri^-4B fisslaad It wits m cmnTnerdal one; that while in 
F^^cG Uie factorlBB BtoOd Mini, th«7 Bpread themselvea in Eugland, biit un- 
der less favorable circumstances than they had done during the years Jhat 
previous: that, in France, the export, in England, the import trade suffered 
the heaviest blows. The common cause, which, aa a matter of fact, is not to 
be looked for within the bounds ot the French political horizon, was obvious. 
The years 1S49 and 1850 were years of the greatest material prosperity, and of 
an overproduction that did not manifest itself until 1851, This was espe- 
cially promoted at the beginning ot 18B1 by the prospect of the Industrial Ex- 
position; and, as special causes, there were added, first, the failure of the cotton 
crop of 1850 and 1851; second, the certainty of a larger cotton crop than was ex- 
pected; flrat, the rise, then the sudden drop; In abort, the oscillations of the 
cotton market. The crop of raw silk in France bad been below the aver- 
age. IHnally, the manufacture of woolen goods had received such an increment 
since 1849, that the production of wool could not keep step with it, and the price 
of the raw material rose greatly out of proportion to the price of the manufac- 
tured goods. Accordingly, we have here in the raw material of three staple 
articles a threefold material for a commercial crisis. Apart from tbeee 
vpecial circumstances, the seeming crisis ot the year 1851 was, after all, noth- 
t but the halt that overproduction and over speculation make regularly in the 
e of the industrial cycle, before pulling all their forces together in order 
9 taah feverishly over the last stretch, and arrive again at their point ot de- 
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history of trade, commercial failures Dreak oun^£]&gland, while. In France. 
InduBtry itselF Is Btopped, partly because It is compelled to retreat through the 
competition of the English, that, at Buch times becomes reBlatless in all m 
Itets, and partly because, aa an industry of luxuries, it Is affected with prefer- 
ence by every stoppage In trade. Thus, besides the general crises, France ex- 
periences her own national crlaea, which, however, are determined by and con- 
ditioned upon the general state of the world's market much more than by local 
French Influences. It will not be devoid of Interest to contrast the prejudg- 
ment of the French bourgeois with the judgment of the English bourgeois. One 
of the largest Liverpool flrras writes in its yearly report of trade for 1851: "Few 
years have more completely disappointed the expectations entertained at their 
beginning than the year that has just passed; instead of the great prosperity, 
that was unanimously looked forward to, it proved itself one of the most dla- 
couraging years during tbe last quarter of a century. This applies, of course, 
only to the mercantile, not to the industrial classes. And yet, surely there were 
grounds at the beginning of the year from which to draw a contrary con- 
clusion: the stock of products was scanty, capital was abundant, provisions 
cheap, a rich autumn was assured, there was uninterrupted peace on the conti- 
nent and no political and flnancial disturbances at home; indeed, never were the 
wings of trade moFe unshackled. . . What Is this unfavorable result to be as- 
cribed to? We believe to excessive trade in Imports as well as exports. If our 
merchants do not themselves rein in their activity, nothing can keep us going, 
except a panic every three yeara." 

Ima^ne now ^e FrsDOh IMttrseolB, Iq tbe midst of this bastness panic, 
having hia trade-sick brain tortured, buzaed at and deafened with rumors o 
"coup d'6tat" and the restoration of universal eutlrage; with the atraggie 
tween the Lesislature and the Executive: with the Fronde warfare hetweea 
OrleonlatB &Dd LiegttlmTsts ; with commtmiBtlc coasplracUa la Bouthem Fr&nm; 
with alleged Jacqueries'l- in the Departments of KiSvre and Cher; with the ad- 
vertisements of the several candidates for President; with "social Eolutions" 
huckstered about by the Journals; with the threats of the republicans to up- 
hold, arm in hand, the Constitution and universal euSrage; with the gospels, ac- 
cording to the emigrant heroes "in partlbus," who announced the destruction of 
the world for May 2,— imagine that, and one can understand how the bour- 
geois, in this unspeakable and noisy confusion of fusion, revision, prorogation, 
constitution, conspiracy, coalition, emigration, usurpation and revolution, 
blurts out at his parliamentary republic: "RATHER AN END WITH FRIGHT, 
THAN A FRIGHT WITHOUT END!" 

Bonaparte understood this cry. His perspicacity was sharpened by th« 
growing anxiety of the creditors' class, who, with every sunset, that brought 
nearer the day of payment, the 2d of May, 1852, saw In the motion of the stars a 
protest against their earthly drafts. They had become regular aatrologera. 
The National Assembly had cut off Bonaparte's hope of a constitutional pro- 
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longation of h!a term; the candidature of the Prince of Jolnville tolerated i 
lurther vacillation. 

If ever an event cast Its shadow hefore It long before Its o 
Bonaparte's "coup d'Stat." Already on January 29, 1849, barely a month after 
lis election, he had made to Changamler a propoeitton to that effect. His o 
Prime Minister, Odlllon Barrot, had covertly. In 18W, and Thiers openlj, In 
;he winter of 1850, revealed the scheme of the "coup d'fitat." In May, 1851, 
PersSgny had again sought to win Changarnier uver to the "coup," and the 
'Messager de I'ABBemliiee" newspaper had published this I'ouversatloa. At 
ivery parliamentary storm, tbe Bonaparttst papers thraatened ft "wrap/' and 
.he nearer the crisis approaclied, all the louder grew their tone. At the orgiea, 
liat Bonaparte celebrated every night with a swell mob of males and femaies, 
ivery time the liour of midnight drew nigh and plenteous libations had looa- 
ined the tongues and heated the minda ot the revelers, the "coup" was re- 
lolved upon for the next morning. Swords were then drawn, glasses clinked, 
lie Representatives were tbrown out at the windows, the imperial mantle fell 
ipon the shoulders of Bonaparte, until the next morning again drove away the 
ipook, and aetonished Paris learned, from not very reserved Vestals and in- 
liscreet Paladins, the danger It had once more escaped. During the 
nontha of September and October, the rumors of a "coup d'fitat" tumbled cloee 
Ipon one another's heels. At the same time the shadow gathered color, like a 
lonfused daguerreotype. Follow the issues of the European daily press for the 
nonths ot September and October, and items like this wlli be found literally: 

"Rumors of a 'coup' fill Paris. The capital, It la said, Is to be filled with 
roops by night, and the next morning decrees are to be issued dissolving the 
iJational Assembly, placing the Department of the Seine In state of siege, re- 
itorlng universal suHrage, and appealing to the people. Bonaparte is rumored 
o be looking for Ministers to execute these illegal decrees." 

The newspaper correspondence that brought this news always close 
iminously with "postponed." The "coup" was ever the fixed idea of Bonaparte. 
Vith this idea be had stepped again upon Frencli soil. It had such full pos- 
lesslou of him that he was constantly betraying and blabbing it ont. He was 
10 weak that he was as constantly giving it up again. The shadow ot the "coup" 
lad become so familiar a spectre to the Parisians, that they refused to believe 
t when it finally did appear in flesh and blood. Consequently, it was neither 
he reticent backwardneas of the chief of the "Society of December 10," nor an 
mthought of surprise oC the National Assembly that caused the nuccess ot the 
'coup." When it succeeded, it did so despite his Indiscretion and with its an- 
Iclpation^ — a necessary, unavoidable result of the development that had pre- 
:eded. 

On October 10. Bonaparte announced to his Ministers his decision to restore 
miversal suffrage; on the 16t]i they handed in their resignations; on the 26th 
?ariB learned ot the formation of the Thorigny Ministry. The Prefect ot Po- 
lo*, earlier, was simultaneously replaced by Maupaa; and the chief ot the 
rirst Military Divlslun Magnan, concentrated the most reliable regiments in 
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the capital. On November 4, the National Assembly re-opened its sesaioca. 
There was nothing left for it to do but to repeat, in Bbort recapitulation, 
course It bad traversed, and to prove that it had been buried only after it had 
expired. 

The first post that It bad forfeited In the struggle with the Esecntive was 
the Ministry. It had solemnly to admit this loss by accepting as gennlne 
Thorigny Ministry, which was but a pretence. The Permanent Committee 
received Mr. Glraud with laughter when he introduced binisell in the nam 
the new MinisterB. So weak a Ministry tor so strong a measure aa the rest 
tion oC universal suffrage! The question, however, then was to do nothing IK, 
everything AGAINST the parliament. 

On the very day of its re-opening, the National Assembly received the 
mesEage from Bonaparte demanding the restoration of universal suffrage and 
the repeal of the law ot May 31, 1S50. On the same day, his Ministers intro- 
duced a decree to that effect. The Assembly promptly rejected the motio 
urgency made by the Ministers, but repealed the law Itself, on November 13, 
with 355 votes against 318. Thus it once more tore to pieces its own mandate, 
once more certified to the fact that it had transformed itself from a freelj 
chosen representative body of the nation into the usurpatory parliament of a 
class; it once more admitted that it had Itself severed the muscles that con' 
nected the parliamentary head with the body ot the nation. 

While the Executive power appealed from the National Assembly to the 
people by its motion for the restoration ot universal suffrage, the Legislative 
power appealed from the people to the Army by its "Quaestors' Bill." This bill 
was to establish its right to immediate requisitions for troops, to build up a par- 
liamentary army. By thus appointing the Army umpire between itself and the 
people, between Itself and Bonaparte; by thus recognizing the Army as the de- 
cisive power in the State, the National Assembly was constrained to admit 
that it had long given up all claim to supremacy. By debating the right to make 
requisitions tor troops, instead of forthwith collecting them, it betrayed its 
own doubts touching Its own power. By subsequently rejecting the "Quaestors' 
Bill." it publicly confessed Its impotence. This bill fell through with a minority 
of 103 votes; the Mountain had, accordingly, thrown the casting vote. It now 
found itself in the predicament of Burldan's donkey, not, Indeed, between two 
sacks of hay, forced to decide which ot the two was the more attractive, but be- 
tween two showers of blows, forced to decide which of the two was the harder: 
fear of Changarnier, on one side, fear of Bonaparte, on the other. It must be 
admitted the position was not a heroic one. 

On November 18, an amendment was moved to the Act, passed by the 
party of Order, on municipal elections to the effect that, instead of three years, 
a domicile ot one year should suffice. The amendment was lost by a single vote 
—but this vote, it soon transpired, was a mistake. Owing to the divisions 
within its own hostile factions, the party of Order had long since forfeited Its 
independent parliamentary majority. I now showed that there was no longer 
any majority in the parliament. The National Assembly had become impotent 
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to decide. Its atomic parts were n longer held together hy any cohesive 
power; it liad expended its last breath, it was dead. 

Finaily, the mass ot the bourgeoisie outside ot the parliament, was once 
more solemnly to confirm its rupture with the bniirgpoigie inside of the parlia- 
ment a few days before the catastrophe. Thiers, as ;i purHiiraentary hero con- 
spicuously smitten by that lacuiahle dltWUB — farliameutiu-y Idioor-^M ^^'^ 
batched out jointly with the Council of State, after the death of the parlia- 
ment, a new parliamentary Intrigue In the shape of a "Responsibility Law," 
that was intended to lock up the President within the walls of the Constitution. 
The same as, on aeptember 15, Bonaparte bewitched the fishwives, like a second 
Massanieilo, on the occasion oC laying the corner-stone for the Market oC Paris, 
— though, It must be admitted, one fishwife was equal to seventeen Burgraves 
In real power — ; the same as. after the Introduction of the "Quaestors' Bill," he 
enthused the lieutenaats, who were being treated at the Elysfie; — so, likewise, 
did be now, on November 25, carry away with him the industrial bourgeoisie, 
assembled at the Circus, to receive from his hands the prize-medala that had 
been awarded st the Irfradon Industrial Exposition. I here reproduce the 
typical part of hia speech, from the "Journal des D#bats"; 

"With such unhoped for successes, 1 am justlfled to repeat how great the 
French republic would be if she were only allowed to pursue her real interests, 
and reform her institutions, instead of being constantly disturbed in this by 
demagogues, on one side, and, on the other, by monarchic hallucinations. 
(Loud, stormy and continued applause from all parts of the amphitheater). The 
monarchic hallucinations hamper all progress and all serious departments of 
industry. Instead of progress, we have strugele only. Men, formerly the most 
zealous supporters of royal authority and prerogative, become the partisans ot 
a convention that has no purpose other than to weaken an authority that is 
bom of universal suffrage. (Loud and prolonged applause). We see men, who 
have suffered most from the revolution and complained bitterest of it, provok- 
ing a new one for the sole purpose of putting fetters on the will of the nation. 
. . . I promise you peace for the future." (Bravo! Bravo! Stormy bravos). 

- fBff^'ffiiniBtrWnwurseoiBle sbosta lU aeirlle "Btxror W tli^'^Votxf'^ 
d'^taf" of December 3. to the destruction of the parliamenti to the downfall ot 
their own reign, to the dlctatorablp of Bonaparte. The roar of the applause of 
W6vember 25 was responded to by the roar of fannon on December 4, and the 
liouae of Mr. Sallandrouze, who had been loudest in applauding, 
^il^olished hy most of the bombs, 

Cromwell, when he dissolved the Long Parliament, walked alone into its 
ItlMst, pulled out his watch in order that the body should not continue to exist 
one minute beyond the term fixed for it by him, and drove out each individual 
member with gay and humorous invectives. Napoleon, smaller than, his proto- 
type, at least went on the ISth Brumaire into the legislative body, and, though 
In a tremulous voice, read to it its sentence of death. The second Bonaparte, 
who, moreover, found himself in possession of an executive power veiT differ- 
ent from that of either Cromwell or Napoleon, did not look for his model in the 



annals of universal history, but In the annals of the "Society of December 10," 
in the annals of criminal jurisprudence. He robs the Bank of France of twentj- 
flve million Cranes; buys General Magnan with one million and the soldiers with 
fifteen francs and a drink a piece: conies secretly together with his accomplices 
like a thief by night; has the bouaea of the moat dangerous leaders in the par- 
liament broken Into; Cavaignac, Lamorclfire, LeflB. Changarnier, Charras, 
Thiers, Baze, etc., talten out of their beds; the principal places of Paris, the 
building ot the parliament included, occupied with troops; and, early the next 
morning, loud-sounding placards posted on all the walls proclaiming the dis- 
solution of the National Assembly and of the Council of State, the restoration of 
universal suffrage, and the placing of the Department of the Seine under the 
state of siege. In the same way he shortly after sneaked into the "Monlteur" 
false document, according to which InOuentlal parliamentary names ha 
grouped themselves around him in a Committee of the Nation. 

Amidst cries of "Long live the Republic!", the rump -parliament, as 
sembled at the Mayor's building of the Tenth Arrondissement, and composed 
mainly of Legitimists and Orleanists, resolves to depose Bonaparte; It har- 
angues in vain the gaping mass gathered before the building, and is finally 
dragged first, under the escort of African sharpshooters, to the barracks of 
Orsay, and then bundled Into convicts' wagons, and transported to the 
prisons of Mazaa, Ham and Vincennea. Thus ended the party of Order, the 
LegfBlative Assembly and the February revolution. 

Be fore hastening to th e end, let us sum up shortly the plan of Its history: 

I.-imPIPMHH^Prom February 24 to May 4, 1848. February period. 
Prologue. TJiiiversal fraternity swindle. 

Jtl^^SsOiTD FURIODi Period in which the republic is constituted, and 
of the ^Klstitutive National Assembly. 

1. May 4 to June 25, 184S. Struee'e of all the classes against the 
proletariat. Defeat of the proletariat in the June days. 

2. June 25 to December 10, 1848. Dictatorship of the pure bour- 
geois republicans. Drafting of the Constitution. The state of siege 
hangs over Paris. The bourgeois dictatorship set aside on December 
10 by the election of Bonaparte as President. 

3. December 20, 1S48, to May 29, 1849. Struggle ot the Constitutive 
Assembly with Bonaparte and with the united party of Order. Death 
of the Constitutive Assembly. Downfall of the republican bourgeoisie. 

ni,— THIRD FBSIOD. Period of the constitutional republic and of the 
LegisiatiTe National Assembly. 

1. May 29 to June 13, 1849. Struggle of the small traders', middle 
class with the bourgeoisie and with Bonaparte. Defeat of the s 
traders' democracy, 

2. June 13, 184fi, to May, 1850. Parliamentary dictatorship of the 
party of Order. Completes its reign by the abolition of universal suf- 
frage, but loses the parliamentary Ministry. 

3. May 31, 1S50, to December 2, 1851. Stru^le between the parlia- 
mentary bourgeoisie and Bonaparte. 




a. Kay 31, 1S50, to January 12, 1S51. The parliament losea the 
supreme command over the Army. 

b. January 12 to April 11, 1S51. The parliament succumbe In tbe 
attempts to regain possession ol tlie administrative power. The party 
Ol Order loses its independeat parliamentary majority. ItH coalition 
vith the republicans and the Mountain. 

c. April 11 to October 9, 1851. Attempts at revlsloD, fusion and 
prorogation. The party of Order dissolves into Ita component parts. 
The breach between the bourgeois parliament and the bourgeois press, 
on tbe one hand, and the bourgeois mass, on the other, becomes per- 
maneiit. 

d. October 9 to December 2. 1S51. Open breach between the par- 
liament and the executive power. It draws up its own decree of death, 
and goes under, left in the lurch by its owa class, by tiie Army, and 
by all the other classes. Downfall of the parliamentary regime and 
of the reign of the bourgeoisie. Bonaparte's triumph. Parody ot tbe im- 
perialist restoration. 



VTI. 
TtaP SOCIAL REPUBLIC appeared as a mere phrase, as a prophecy on 
9 tbreshold of the February Revolution; it was smothered In the blood ot tiie 
irt&iao proletariat during the ilaya of IS48; biiT it Rialks About as a spectre 
rouehout the following acts of the drama. The DEMOCRATIC REif UUUC 
lU makes its bow: It goes out in a Szele on iturn li, ibiU, witli iL:i rua- 
hut. on fleeing, 4k^MMMpi4MilAMMMil» more brag- 
, 01 »h.l it ,,aim^,„^||^jJ|U^pKTARy SE- 
■ with the boursii|U|^^^^^^^^^^tip- Mbole staqo: 
tj to the lull eaieui aT^^^^B^^^^^BBlcembtT. IS&l, 
rle« Jt nndeF tbe terror-Rtrlclieo cr; ai Ui» aUiatl cn^aiiaUn "LanK live the 

The French boureeolste rearnd up against tbe reign or the working prolo- 
rlat;— it brought to power the slum- proletariat, with the cfilef of the "So- 
;L> of December lu" at iia head. U kei>L I'V.uicu in breailiitias fear over the 
adpeoiive terror o( "red anarcbyV'—nonr.ii.-ii'M- .u.TTunu.'d flu :iio-[>i'i-t wiion, 
"December ■!, he had the loading ciii;:eTi^ ol" Ihe Uoiik-v.Tnl Monimartre and 
e Boulevard des Italiena shot down from their windows by the gros-ln- 
Ired "Army ot Order." It made the apotheosis of the sabre;— now the eabre 
les IL It destroyed the revolutionary press; — now its own press Is anni- 
lated. It placed public meetings under police surveillance; — eow Its own 
Ions are subject to police inspection. It dlfibanded the democratic National 
lards;— now its own National Guard is disbanded. It instituted the state of 
igB;— now itself Is made subject thereto. It supplanted the Jury by military 





feared their arms would be used against themselveB 1)7 the Ait&rch- 

"C'est le trlomphe complet et deflnltif du Socialism!"! Thus did Gulzot 
iliaracterlze the 2d of December. But, altliough. the downfall of tbe parlia- 
mentary republic carries with It the germ of the triumph of the proletarian 
reyolutioD, its Immediate and tangible result was the triumph of Bona- 
parte over the parliament, of the Executive over the Legislative power, of 
force without phrases over tbe force of phrases. In the parliament, the nation 
raised Its collective will to the dignity of law, i. e., it raised the law of the 
ruling class to the dignity of its collective will. Before the Executive 
the nation abdicatea all will of its own, and submits to the orders of an out- 
sider, of Authority, In contrast with the I.flgislative, the Executive power ex- 
presses the heteronomy of the nation in contrast with its autonomy. Accord- 
ingly, Prance seems to have escaped the despotism Of a class only in order to 
fall under the despotism of an individual, under the authority, at that, ot an 
Individual without authority. The struggle seems to settle down to the point 
where all clasaes drop down on their knees, equally Impotent and equally 
dumb. 

All the same, the revolution is thoroughgoing. It still Is on Its passage , 
through purgatory. It does its work methodically. Down to December ! 
2, 1S51, it had fulfilled one-half of its programme; it now ftilfiUa 1 
the other half. It iirst ripens the power of the Legislature into 
fullest maturity in order to be able to overthrow it. Now that it I 
/"has accomplished that, the revolution proceeds to ripen the power of J 
the Executive Into equal maturity; reduces this power to its purest expres- ^ 
sion; Isolates It; places it before itself as the sole subject for reproof in order to| 
concentrate against It all the revolutionary forces of destruction. When the] 
revolution shall have accomplished this second part of its preliminary pro- 
gramme, Europe will Jump up from her seat to exclaim: "Well hast thou 
> grubbed, old mole!" "" 

, This Executive power, with its tremendous bureaucratic and military or- 

I ganlzation; with its wide-spreading and artlflclnl machinery of government — 
^ an army o( office-holders, half a million strong, together with a military force 
p ot another million men — ; this fearful body of parasites, that coils itself like 
P a snake around French society, stopping all its pores, originated at the time of 
I the absolute monarchy, along with the decline of feudalism, which it helped 
g to hasten. The princely privileges of the landed proprietors and cities were 
_ transformed Into so many attributes of the Executive power; the feudal dlg- 
|J nitaries into paid offlpe-holders; and the confusing design of conflicting med- 
3 ieval seigniories, into the well regulated plan of a government, wlio.^e work is 
I subdivided and centralized as in the factory, lie 11«t ,Fl'eilcb reVDltlUon, 
I ftrliiK as a mlBBlon to Bweep swar Stl local, terrllortal, itrMn and prnrlnclal 
r special priviiegea. wIQi the ohjeot of estatilishfnff the civic rnlfy of the nation, 
■was ttound to develop what the absolule monarchy had be^mi — the work of 

I It la tlie conipliitis and defliiitc triunii)]! ot Soi-ialism, 




fc- ttft atonnitw and *S« i 
Kovernaent. Napoleo^^^PM^nRI^oTerniaent&l macblaery. The Leglt^ 
Imist and tbe July iSlMtolHHt^A uotbiug thereto, except a greater 
BuMivUioQ ot labor, liMiglBw (ii Miik iniim meaiiiire as the divisioii and enb* 
division o{ labor withifl bourgeois society ralBeS new groups aiiU Inleresis, 
i. c, aen luateriiLl for tli« administration «f govonunent. E^.ch COlT?!ON In- 
tereM waa in Lum torthwith remav«d from eoclPty. Rf^t >ip against It as a tusli«( 
OSQfllK)^ ll^west, wrested from the iDdivlilual acLivity of the mem- 
hera of eoclety, and turned Into a subject Cor governmental adminlstrationH 
from the bridges, the school house and the communal property cf a Tilla^ 
community, up to the railroads, the national wealth and the national Univer-B 
Blty of France. Finally, the parliamentary republic found Itself, in its 
struggle against the revolution, compelled, with its repressive measures, to 
Btrengthen the means and the centralization ot the government. Each over- 
turn, instead of breaking up, carried this machine to higher perfection. The 
parties, that alternately wrestled for supremacy, looked upon the [ 
of this tremendous governmental structure as the principal spoils oE their 
victory. 

Nevertheless, undor the absolute monarchy, during- the 13rst revolution, 
and under Napoleon. t±e bureaucracy was only the meana whereby to ateg**^ 
the ctaSB rate of the bonrgeoiale; under the reatoration, under Iiouis Pbitlppet 
nai under tbe parliauuiataj-y r^ubllc, It was th« instntmeot of th« ruling' 
class, however eagerly this tdaaa stralaed after autocracy. Not t>efore th^ 
advent of the second BtAwarte doea the Eavemmeat seem to hare ma4% 
itself fully Independent. The machinery o! government has by this 
thorouglily fortified itself against society, that the chief of the "Society of 
December 10" Is thought good enough to be at Its head; a fortune-hunter, 
run in from ahroad, is raised on its shield by a drunken soliiiery, bought by 
himself with liquor and sausages, and whom he is forced ever again to throw 
sops to. Hence the timid despair, the sense of crushing humiliation and deg- 
radation that oppresses the breast of France and makes her to choke. She 
feels dishonored. 

And yet the French Government does not float In the air. Bonaparte 
represents an economic class, and that the most numerous in the common- 
weal of France-the AliOTMIKJT FABMBR.**; 

~ I II I ■—I T- II u t\ i u i \ mmimammmmmtkaJlsiMa^ 

t Not the Bonaparte, who threw himself at the feet 



- jof the bourgeois parliament, but the Bonaparte, who swept away the bour- 
geois parliament, Is the elect of this farmer class. For three years the cities 
had succeeded In falsifying the meaning of the election of December 10, and 
In cheating the farmer out of the restoration of the Empire. The election of 
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December 10, 1S48, is not carried out until the "coup d'Stat" of December 2, 

I -1861. 

Tb« aJlotment r&rmsnk Kta iBiAMiHHIiHiiMliMAMB IiidMdnBl mmnMrs | 
tire in Identical coBdttlona, wUhont; boTBrer, «DterliiK into manliold rela- 
tions with one another. Their melbodot production Isotatee th«m from one 
another, instead of drawing them into mutual inleroourse. TMs Isolation j» 
promoted fiy the poor means of commnnlcntlrm In France, togetber wlih thft ' 
poverty nf the farmers tlinmBpivea. Their field of production, the email iillot- 
ment of land tliat each cul'.lvaic:.. allows no room for a divisioa of laiiur, am], 
no opporfnnlty for the a jili ■f'ton of scleDce; In other words. It Bhuts out* 
tn^T^lffildoeaa of develop- £■ i - .eralty of talent, and the luxury of social' 
relatione. i_E very single farrn^T f^imily la almost seK-GuDlcleut ; itself produces ' 
directly thp greater part of vi'aai It conaumea: and it earns its livelihood more 
by meana of an interchange Willi nature tUan by tclercouree with society. ,' 
W>' tiav« tb« allotted patcb of land, tlie Ormer and his family; alongside of 
that another allotted patch of land, annthpr farmer and another family. A 
hunrb of these malces up a village; a Dnncb at vlIlageB makee up a Depart- 
meut. Tbxm t^^mmmmmfmt'^m't^mm^fmltam^'n^maa aea by tbe'altnple ' 
addition of i^nHHiMHIIBMIHMMiPIIHPIMBlMK oMtEtltntes at 
potato-ba^. In so far as mllllona of families live under economic coiitJiUoca 
that separate their mode of life, their interests and their culture from tliose of 
the other classes, and that place tbem In an attitude hostile toward the latter, 
they constitute a class; in so far aa there exists only a local connection among 
these farmers, a connection which the individuality and escluslveness of their 
intereats prevent from generating among them any unity of interest, national 
connections, and political organization, they do not constitute a class, ijjon- 
|||H|MM«^^|jM^Mg|MMH^M^HMUftine, be 
IVHBHBon^^mV^HB^^HpHHHBw another. 
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they muat tbemEelres be repreaented. Tlidr TapresentaUye most at the same 
time appear as their maater, as an authority over tbem, as an unlimited gov- 
crnmental power, that protects them fram the other class, and that, from 
above, bestows rain and sunshine upon tb;^ Accor^lngb'. the political in- 
fiuence of tlie allotment farmer finds its ultimate expression in an Executive 
power that suTijiigatea the commonweal to its own autocratic will. 

Historic tradition has given birth to the superstition among the Frencb 
farmers that a man named Napoleon would restore to them all manner of 
glory. Now, then, an individual turns up, who gives himself out as that man 
because, obedient to the "Code Napolfion," which provides that "La rfichercho 
de la paternite est interdite,"" he carries the name of Napoleon.-f After 
vagabondage of twenty yeara, and a series of grotesque adventures, the myth 
la verified, and that man becomes the Emperor of the French. The rooted 
thought of the Nephew becomes a reality because it coincided with 
rooted thought of the most numerous claaa among the French. 
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"But," I Btall be objected to, "what about tbe farmera' uprisings OTer 

hair France, the raids ot the Array upon tbe farmers, the wholesale 
prlaonment and transpoKn'Jon of fr.rir.prs?" 

Indeed, since Loi;;.- ,' " ' ' ■ : ■ I such persecutions 

J of the farmer on the 

'"But this shoultl !, lynasty dojs o« 

t tbe r(iTOlu:i>'' < < u-o farmer ;|lt doH' 

t Ute tarmer. who pf««»e» Tieymid his own economle «i>iidItIoiiB, 
his little allotment ol lasd. K rifi/gg^gi^ijg^g/0f» who would coa&rm tbese 
ramHtlnoBj it doe? not represent the rural population, that, thanliS to its i 
Inherent energy, wishes, Jointly with the cities, to overthrow the old order. It 
lepreaenta, on the contrary, the rural population that, hide-bound in the old 
order, seeks to see itself, together with its allotments, saved and favored by 
the ghost of the Empire; it represents, not the intelligence, but the super- 
stition of the farmer; not hia Judgment, but his blaa; not his future, but his 
past; not his modern Cevennes;! but his modem Vendue.'* 

The three years' severe rule of tbe parliamentary republic had freed a 
part of the French farmers from the Napoleonic illusion, and, thougli ( 
only Buperflcially, had revolutionized them. Tbe bourgeoisie threw thMn, 
however, violently back every time that they set themselves in motion. 
Under the parliamentary republic, the modern wrestled with the traditional 
consciousness of the French farmer. The process went on in the form of a 
continuous struggle between the schoolteachers and the parsons; — the bour- 
geoide knocked the school teachers down. For the first time, the farmer 
made an eltort to take an independent stand in the government of 
country; this majiifested itself in the prolonged conflicts of the Mayors with 
the Prefects:— the bourgeoisie deposed the Mayors. Finally, during the period 
of the parliamentary republic, the farmera of several locaiittea rose against 
their own product, the Army;— the bourgeoisie punished them with states of 
siege and executions. And this is the Identical bourgeoisie, that now bowls 
over the "stupidity of the masses," over the "vile multitude," which, it claims, 
betrayed it to Bonaparte. Itself has violently fortified the imperialism of tbe 
farmer class; it firmly maintained the conditions that constitute the birth- 
place ot this farmer-religion. Indeed, the bourgeoisie has every reason to 
fear the stupidity of tbe masses— so long as they remain conservative: and 
their intelligence — so soon as they become revolutionary. 

In the revolts that took place after the "coup d'etat," a part of the 
French farmers protested, arms In band, against their own vote of December 
10. 1S48. The school house had, since 1S4S. sharpened their wits. But they had 
bound themselves over to tbe nether world of history, and history kept them to 
their word. Moreover, tbe majority of this population was still so full of preju- 
dices that, just in the "reddest" Departments, it voted openly for Bonaparte. 

r Tlie CnvenneB were tlio tbcater ot the. most niuneroHa ravolutionacy nprising* of th» 
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The National Asaemlily prevented, a^ It thought, this population from -walk- 
ing; the Tarmere now snapped the tettera which the cities bad Htrnck upon 
the will of the country districts. In some places they even Indulged the gro- 
tesque hallucination of a "ConveDtlon toRcther with a Napoleon." 

A£ter Uis first rerolntlon fa&d conrerted the serf tarmars Unto freeholil- 
I ere, Naiwleon fixed and regulated the cosditlons under which, unmolested^ 
they could exploit the soil of Franco, ttiat bad lust laUaa Into their haiula, 
and expiate tiie youthful paMdOD for property. But that which now bears ' 
the FreDcli farmer down is that very aliotment of land; it is the partition of 
the soil, the form of ownership, which Napoleon had consolidated. These are 
the material conditions that turned the French feudal peasant into a small or 
allotment [armer, and Napoleon Into an Emperor. Two generations have 
Kmfflced to produce the inevitable result: the progreasive deterioration of 
Bkagrlculture, and the progressive encumbering of the agriculturist. The 
"'■>ftn"'IeonJe'" (orin of o w nerafilp, whlrfi, et the beprlnnlnp of the nine- 
teenth century was the condition lor the emancipation and enrich- 
ment of the French rural population, has. in the cohibo of the century, 
develiwea-lBto the law of tbelr onElnvement and pantMHaiB. Now, then, this j 
very law la the first of the "id.ji.'s NLiiiQlLfoiiir-niii'.'i," which the second Bona- / I 
parte muat uphnld. IE he stili shiires wlih the- farmers the illusion of seek- 1 I 
} ing, not in the system oE the smsill allotment ilsolf, but outside of that eyatem, | J 
In the Influence of secondary conditions, the cause of their ruin, his eiperlments .' 
are bound to burst like soap-bubbles against the modern system of piodnc- 
tlon. ■■' 

The economic development of the allotment system has turned bottom up- . 
ward the relation of the farmer to the other classes of society. Under Na- 
poleon, the parceling out of the agricultural lands into small allotments :- 
supplemented In the country the free competition and the Incipient large pro- , ''i 
dnction of the cities. The farmer class was the ubiquitous protest against 'j^ 
me aristocracy of land, just then overthrown. The roots that the system of 
i^all allotments cast Into the soil ol France, deprived feudalism of all nutri- , 
inenL Its boundary-posts constituted the catiiral buttress of the bourgeoisie 
la lnst every stroke of the old ov!?rlords. But In the course of the nlne- 
the Ctty Uanrer Btepiied Into the shoes gf the Feudal Lord. 
ibstltnted Uie Feudal Dtrttes formerly yielded by the soil, 
tat too* the place of the aristocracy of Landed Property. The 
farmer allotments arc now only a pretext that allows IliK capitalist class ' 
to draw profit, interest and rent from agricnllnral Uiiids, and to leave to the 
the task of seeing to it that he knock out his wages. The 
;dehtedneB3 that hurileos the soil of France imposes upon the 
inch farmer class the payment of an interest aa great as the annual Interest 
__. the whole British national debt, tn this idarery of ospltBT, whltlier Its 
den^opment drlTea It Irresletlbty, the allotment HyBtetn lias transfotmed the 
mass of the Frencli nation into troglodytes. Sixteen million farmers (women 
and children included), house in hovels most of which have only one opening. 






some two, and the few moat favored ocea three, 

wbat tbe five seneea are to the head. 

tin eaittuiT, plaeed tlie Statn pm a BeBfliHl bedare the newly 
^Bt, aud that manured thts wllb laiirele, has become a vam- ' 
tta heart-Mood ncd Its very brain, and throws It Into tie 
,01 capital, Tiie "Code Napolfion" is now hut the codex of J* 
sales and &f intenslfled taTatlnu. To the four million *■ 
"(chU^^ll^^^ jjicluded) official p^iupera, vagabonds, ciiminals and pt'oaU- «■ 
iMm^SS^^mitfi niimberB, must to added five million souIb who hover over « 
the pfiagHi rtyn^-g lHrTTtllBl^iil— ifc,; the countiT itself, or float with Q 
their lagB Bo.SfltKKUtttKt^KK^Il^KK^'^^ ^ *^^ cities, and from the 't 
cities iMUik Ui^.^^^ountrT. Accordingly, the mtere^ts of the farmers u.re nn i 
ioceer, as undwHa^^Hn, in harmony but in conflict with the Interests oC ? 
the bourgeoisie, 1. e., with capital; they find their natural allies and leaders .jT- 
among the urban proletariat, whose mission Is tbe overthrow of the bourgeoises 
- Hocial order. But the "strong and unlimited government" — and this ia the 
second of the 'idges Napolfioniennea," which the second Napoleon has to » 
carry out — , baa for its mission the forcible defence of this very "material" fla 
Boeial order, a "material order" that furnishes tbe slogan in Bonaparte's pro-*. 
clamations against tbe farmers in revolt. "■ 

Aionpt with the morte^se, tmpospil by espltftl upon tbe farmer's allot- " 
uient, this la burdened by tnxalion. Taxation Is the fountain of life to tbe ^ 
bureaucracy, the Army, the parecuie and the court, In abort to the whole ap- '' 
paratus of the EsecutiVB iKXWer. A strong goTcmment and beavy taxes are ' 
UlcnVid'A. The system of ownership. Involved in the system of allotments, * 
Icnfis itii'lf by n;:ture for the groundwork of a powerful and num- 
erous bureaucracy: it produces an even level of conditions and of persons * 
over the whole surface ot the country; it, therefore, allows the exercise of 
an even influence upon all parts of this even mass from a high central point 
downwards; it annihilates the aristocratic gradations between the popular ' 
masses and the Government; it, consequently, calls from all sides for the i 
direct intervention of the Government and for the intervention of the latter's * 
Immediate organs; and, finally, it produces an unemployed excess of popula- 
tion, that finds no room either in the country or in the cities, that, conse- 
quently, snatches after public office as a sort of dignified alms, and provokes 
the creation ot further offices. With the new markets, which be opened at 
the point of the bayonet, and with tbe plunder of tbe continent. Napoleon re- 
turned to the farmer class with interest the taxes wrung from them. These 
taxes were then a goad to the industry of the farmer, while now, on the con- 
trary, they rob his Industry of its last source of support, and completely sap 
his power to resist poverty. Indeed, an enormous bureaucracy, ricbly gallooned 
and well fed is that "idfie Napoifeonlenne" that above all others suits the re- ' 
quirements of the second Bonaparte. How else should it be, seeing he Is 
forced to raise alongside of the actual classes of society, an artificial class, to 
which tbe maintenance of his own regime must be a knlfe-and-fork question? 



^ne of hlB first flnEincIal operations wae, accordingly, the ralBing of tie aali. 
•■;K"i«8 of the goTemment emplof^e to their former standard, and the oreatlonj 



Anotber "tdfe Naeol&Dieana" ia tlie rule of tbe panoiu u an InatmiBMit 
*^* gtnmaaiait. But while the new-born allotment, in harmony with society, 
**i its dependence upon the powers of nature, and in its subordination to 
^*.uthority that protected It from above, was naturally religious, the deht- 
tarolten allotment, on the contrary, at odds with society and authority, and 
^Sriveii beyond its own narrow bounds, becomes as naturally irreligious. 
^Heaven was quite a pretty gift thrown In with the narrow atrip of land that 
liad Just been won, all the more as it makes the weather; it, however, becomes^ 
an Insult from the moment it la forced upon the farmer as a substitute for h 
Ills allotment. Tben tlw parson ajipeafd joerely as ths anatEUd UowkteWDiljn 
ofeSta Htrthly pollea, — yet another "idSe Napolfonienne." The expedition 
against Rome will nest time take place in France, but in a reverse sensa 
from that of M. de Montalemhert 






Finally, the culminating point of the "idfies Napolfionlennes" Is the pre- 
iderance of the Army. The Army was the "point of honor" with the allot- 
,t farmers: It was themselves turned into masters, defending abroad tiielr 
iwly established property, glorifying their recently conquered nationality, 
plunderiuE and revolutionizing the world. The uniform was their State 
costume; war was their poetry; the allotment, expanded and rounded up in 
their phantasy, was the fatherland; and patriotism became the Ideal form of 
property. Eut the foe, against whom the EYeneh farmer must now defend 
his property, are not the Cossacfea, they are the sheriffs and the fax collectors. 
The allotment no longer lies In the so-called fatherland, but In the register of 
mortgages. The Army Itself no longer is the flower of the youth of the 
a, it is the swamp -blossom of the slum-proletariat of the farmer. 
It consists of "remplacants," substitutes, just as the second Bonaparte 
Imaeif is hut a "remplagant," a substitute, for Napoleon. Its feats of heroism 
in raids Instituted against farmers and in the servii 
■and when the internal contiadictlona of his own system shall) 
drive the chief of the "Society of December 10" across the French frontlen 
that Army will, after a few bandit-raids, gather no laurels but only bard 
Knocks. 

It Is evident that all the "idees Napolfionlennes" are the Ideas of the un- 
developed and youthfully fresh allotment; they are an absurdity for the 
allotment that now survives. They are only the h all ucl nations of Its death 
Btruggle; words turned to hollow phrases, spirits turned to spoohs. But this 
parody of the Empire was requisite in order to free the mass of the French 
nation from the weight of tradition, and to elaborate sharply the contrast be- 
tween Government and Society. Along with the progreselve decay Of th^ 
allotment, the govarnmental structure, reared upon It, breaks down. Th« 
oeatralisaUen of CovanuMnt, MQulFed by Biadern society, rima only upon AT 



le eoTornraeBfi! niai.lilitiil'f nu'ma Wffi^^ 

The condlllons of the French Tarmers' class solve to ua the riddle of the 
general elections at Decemtjer 20 and 21, that led the second Bonaparte to the 
top or Sinai, not to receive, but to decree laws. 

Tile bourgeoisie had now, manifestly, no choice but to elect Bonaparte. 
"When, at the Council of Constance, the puritans complained of the sinful li£a 
of the Popea, and moaned about the need of a reform la morals, Cardlna.! 
d'Ailly thundered into their faces: "Only the devil in. his own person can now 
aave the Catholic Church, and you demand angels." So, likewise, d 
French bourgeoisie cry out after the "coup d'fitat": "Only the chief of tho 
'Society of December 10' can now save bourgeois society; only theft c; 
property, only perjury relielon, only bastardy the family, only disorder 

Bonaparte, as autocratic Executive power, fulfills his mission to 
cure "bourgeois order," But the strength of this bourgeois order lies In 
middle class. He feels himself the representative of the middle class, 
issues his decrees In that sense. Nevertheless, he is something only becausi 
he has broken the political power of this class, and daily breaks it anew. 
Hence, he feels himself the adversary of the political and the literary 
o£ the middle class. But, by protecting their material, he nourishes 
their political power. Consequently, the cause must be kept alive, but the 
result, wherever it manifests itself, swept out of existence. But this pro- 
cedure is impossible without slight mlBtakings of causes and effecte, seeing 
that both, in their mutual action and reaction, lose their distinctive marlis. 
Thereupon, new decrees, that blur the line of distinction. Bonaparte, further- 
more, feels himself, as against the bourgeoisie, the representative of the 
farmer and the people In general, who, within bourgeois society. Is to render 
the lower classes of society happy. To this end, new decrees, intended to 
ploit the "true Socialistb," together with their governmental wisdom. But, 
' above all, Bonaparte feels himself the chief of the "Society of December 10," 
the representative of the slum -proletariat, to which he himself, his immedi- 
ate surroundings, his Government, and his army alike belong, the main ob- 
ject with all of whom Is to be good to themselves, aad draw Callfornian tickets 
out of the national treasury. And he afSrms his chieftainship of the "Society 
of December 10" with decrees, without decrees, and despite decrees. 

This contradictory mission of the man explains the contra dictions of his 
own Government, and that confused groping about, that now seeks to win, 
then to humiliate now this class and then that, and finishes by arraying 
against itself all the classes whose actual insecurity constitutes a highly 
comical contrast with the imperious, categoric style of the Government acts, 
copied closely from the Uncle. 

rndnetry and commerce, I. 6., tbe Imslcess of the middle claes, ura to be 
made to blossom in hot-house atyle under the "strons Governmeat." 
Loans tor a number oC railrofid grants. But the Bonnpartfat slum- 




Tlat le to enrich itself. Peculation is carried on -with rall- 
boncessions on the Bourse by the initiated; but no capital is fortli- 
C for the railroads. The haalc then pledges Itself to make ad- 
upon railroad stock; but the back is itself to be exploited; hence, it 
t« cajoled; it is released of the obligation to publish its reports weekly, 
tollows a leonine treaty between the bank and the Rovernment. Th8 
k'Mv to beoeonpled: public wmkH ar» ordered; but the public worlts 
Mu k tax rates upon the peoplei; thereiopou the taxes are reduced by an 
R Upon the national bond-holders through the conversion of the Ave per 
t'rentos"* into four-and-a-halves. Yet the midiiie class must again be 
. : to this end, the tax on wine is doubled for the people, who buy it at 
and is reduced to one-half for the middle class, that drink it at whole- 
Genuine labor organizations are dissolved, but promises are made of 
i wonders to accrue from oreanlzation. The farmers are to be helped; 
page-banks are set up that must promote the indebtedness of the farmer 
he concentration of property; but again, these banks are to be utilized 
lally to the end of squeezing money out of the confiscated estates of the 
i of Orleans; no capitalist will listen to this schHmc, which, moreover, is 
aentioned in the decree; the mortgage bank remains a mere decree. Etc., 

Rraaptote would Ube to wp«ar as the patrlarclial henefactor of Sll 
le; hut he tan give to none without talcing from the others. As was 

of the Diike o£ Guise, at llie lime of the Fi'onde, that he was the most 
Int; man in Fnince be€;itiHe lie liad converted all bis estates into bonds 

himself fov his Parisians, no would Napoleon like to be the moat obiig- 
nan of FVance and convert all properly and all labor of France into ^ 
■nal bond upon himself. H» vouU likft tO Steal the whole of EVanee t^ 
pa preeent tberevt to Stance, or rather to be able to purchase France 

again with French money; — as chief of the "Society of December 10," 
.ust purchase that which Is to be his. Ail the State institutions, the 
te, the Council of State, the legislature, the Legion of Honor, the 
era' decorations, the public baths, the public buildings, the railroads,^ 
leneral Staff of the National Guard, exclusive of the rank and file, the \. 
seated estates of the House of Orleans, — all are converted into institu- nj 

tor purchase and sale. Every place in the Army and the machinery of j' 
rnment becomes a purchasing power. The most important thing, how- - 

in this process, whereby France is taken to be given back to herself, are 
percentages that, in the transfer, drop into the hands of the chief and the 
Ijers of the "Society of December 10." The witticism with which the 
itess of L., the mistreas of de Momy, characterized the conflscatione of the 
»nlat estates: "C'est le premier vol de raigle,"t fits every flight of the 
) that is rather a crow. He himself and his followers daily call out to 

The name of tlie Frencli national bondti. 

*rit la the first flight oltlie eagle." Tho Frcnoh word "vol" means theft as well Balllglit. 
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themselves, tike the Italian Cartliuslaji monk In the legend does to the D 
who dleplayfully counted the gooda on which he could live for many years t 
come: "Tq fal conto Bopra i beni, bisogna prima far il conto sopra gll annl." 
In order cot to make a mistake in the years, they count by minutes. A crow 
of fellows, of the beat among whom all that can be said is that one knows m 
whence he comes— a nolay, restless "Bohfime," greedy after plunder, ths 
crawls about in gallooneil frocks with the eame grotesque dignity as Souloi 
que'a** Imperial dignitaries — , thronged the court, crowded the tninistrlei 
and pressed upon the head of the Government and of the Army. One ca 
picture to himaelf this upper crust of the "Society of December 10" by col 
sidering that V^ron Creveltt *3 their preacher of morality, and Granier d 
Cassagnac their thinker. When Guizot, at the time he was Minister, employe 
this Granier on an obscure sheet against the dynastic opposition, he used t 
praise !iim with the term: "C'eat le rol des drOles.H It were a mistake to n 
call the days of the Regency or ol Louis XV. by the court and the kit t 
Louis Bonaparte's; "Often did France have a mistress-administration, bu 
never yet an administration of kept men.""" 

Harassed by the contradictory demands of his situation, and compellet 
like a sleight-of-banda performer, to keep, by means of constant surprisei 
the eyes oC ihe public riveted upon himseif aa the substitute of Napoleon, con 
pelled, consequently, every day to accompliah a sort of "coup" on a sma 
scale. Bonaparte throws the wfio]« boargeols ooolal system Into UsarAnpi b 
broaches everything that seemed unbroacbable by the revolution of 1848; b 
makes one set of people patient tmder the revolution, and another anxious to 
it; and he produces anarchy itself in the name of order, by rubbing off from th 
whole machinery of Government the veneer of sanctity, by profanatin 
It, by rendering it at once nauseating and laughable. He rehearses in Pari 
the cult of the sacred coat of Trier with the cult of the Napoleonic Imperii 
mantle. But, when the Imperial mantle shall have finally fallen upon th 
ehouldera of Loula Bonaparte, then will also the iron statue of Napoleon dro 
down from the top of the Vendfime column.ftt 

1 "You count your property, yon should rathor count tbe yeara left to yon." 
'* Sonlonque was the negro Emperor ot the ahortUvefl negro Empire otHajtL 
tt Crevel 1b a character of Balaao, flrawn attnr Dr. V(iron, the proprietor of the "Co 
■tltutloiiitl" newspaper, bb a type of the disHoluto ParlBian Philistine, 
tl "He la tlie king of the clowns," 
*" Hadame de GlntrdlD. 



Itt A prophecy that a few yearn later, after Bonapartji'a coronation as Emperor, was lite 
ally fulimeif B* orcier of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, Cho military statue o( the B) 

Napoleon that ortginally Burmountea the VenflOmc ooluum, was taken down ar-" * -■ ' 

one ot Siiat NspolGon In Imperial robes. 
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